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THE LIBERAL PARTY AND ITS LEADERS. 


THE newspapers have been lately full of speculations as to the cause 
and meaning of the unexpected reconstruction of the Cabinet. Were 
it not for one significant appointment, the alterations might be 
explained as mere shuffling of the cards, necessitated by internal 
dissensions, and premonitory of the approaching dissolution of the 
Liberal party. The acceptance of office by Mr. Bright can hardly 
be accounted for on this hypothesis. It is well known that the 
senior member for Birmingham is not covetous of place, and nothing 
but a chivalrous devotion to the Liberal cause, and a reasonable hope 
of useful intervention, could have induced him to venture ease and 
health itself in a new experiment. 

A few weeks ago the Ministry was given over by its best friends, 
and the party seemed hopelessly disorganised. Now a period of 
expectation has succeeded to the anticipation of certain disgrace, a 
truce has been arranged between contending sections, and faint 
hopes exist of a restoration of harmony and peace. It is impossible 
to believe that the statesman who, only a few weeks ago, declared 
the Education Act of 1870 to be the worst Bill passed by a Liberal 
Government since 1832, has now consented to condone legislation 
which he has so emphatically condemned ; and it may be assumed 
that the great tribune of the people would not have given his support 
to the Ministry unless he had previously assured himself of their 
renewed attachment to Liberal principles, and of their determination 
to apply them. It is possible that his interference has been invoked 
too late, and that the mischief done by a policy of compromise and 
indifference has gone too far for present remedy ; but in any case it 
may be useful to consider, at this time of suspended operations, the 
condition to which the recent action of a Liberal Government has 
reduced the Liberal party, and to investigate in detail the causes of 
the divisions and discontents which undoubtedly prevail. 

The dissatisfaction which had been smouldering since 1870 first 
burst into flame at the time of the Bath election, when the decorous 
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respectability of moderate Liberalism was startled by the announce- 
‘ment of a formal secession from its ranks, and the formation of a 
new political party. Authorities differed as to the exact tenets of the 
dissidents, but all were agreed that they were novel and flagitious. 

It was asserted that they disbelieved in the supreme importance of 
party loyalty, that they refused to bow to the authority of the 
Treasury whip, and absolutely blasphemed against the political com- 
mittee of the Reform Club. The rumour of these new doctrines 
threw the politically orthodox into a strange ferment of disgust and 
indignation. Despite their loudly expressed reprehension, the 
movement continued and extended. Manifestations of its influence 
appeared in unexpected quarters, and at every election some person 
tainted with the new heresy has offered himself to the notice of the 
constituency. Mr. Cox’s action at Bath was followed by the can- 
didature of Dr. Langley at Greenwich, of Mr. Jenkins at Dundee, 
of Dr. Langford at Shaftesbury, and of Mr. Jaffray in East Stafford- 
shire. The result has been the same in all cases. The Ministerialists 
have been everywhere kept out, and have occupied the lowest places 
on the poll. Division in the Liberal ranks is at all times a serious 
business, Lut divisions which would leave the Government without a 
supporter are peculiarly distressing ; and accordingly Mr. Lowe was 
invited to Nottingham to pour oil on the troubled waters, and to 
preach the necessity of union and mutual forbearance—a task 
which his conciliatory disposition rendered him admirably qualified 
to perform. Unfortunately he was engaged at the moment in 
settling certain disagreements in the Cabinet, which must have 
afforded him the opportunity of practising the advice he intended to 
give. So the Marquis of Hartington was allowed to take his 
place, and was joined by an eminent dissenter in his efforts to make 
things pleasant, and to defend the old order against the new. 

The Chief Secretary for Ireland told the recalcitrant Liberals that 
they were deserting a very glorious cause, with a splendid history 
and noble traditions. He recapitulated the great achievements of 
the party during the last fifty years, wisely emphasising the victories 
which were won before he joined the service. He alluded with com- 
mendable brevity to the principal measures of the Administration to 
which he belongs, and he appealed to the malcontents to renew 
their confidence in their great leader, and to endure patiently their 
present light afflictions in the certain expectation of a glorious but 
indefinite future. According to Lord Hartington, the Liberal party 
has incurred a debt of gratitude to its leaders of a past generation, 
which it can only discharge by blind devotion to their successors. 
He appeared to forget that a great party cannot be kept in health and 
vigour if it has nothing to feed on but the fast-receding reminiscence 
of past efforts, and that some evidence of continued worth is neces- 
sary to suppcrt with credit an inherited distinction. A man once 
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complained to his grocer of the quality of the articles with which he 
was supplied. The tradesman did not dispute the justice of the 
complaint, but he urged that his predecessor, whose business he had 
purchased, had been celebrated for the purity and excellence of his 
stores. ‘And pray how long,” said the customer, “do you consider 
that I ought to be poisoned with your adulterations, in order to mark 
my respect and gratitude for that excellent man whom you have 
succeeded P ” 

The Liberals who are credited with the intention of dividing the 
party at elections, are at least as sensible of the value of Liberal 
principles and the importance of past Liberal legislation as the 
Marquis of Hartington. They are as conscious of their responsi- 
bility and of the serious nature of the conflict on which they have 
entered as Mr. Samuel Morley, although they do not, like him, deny 
themselves the luxury of all opinions which have not received the 
sanction of the Government whip. Butin justification of the extreme 
course which they have been resolutely carrying out, they allege that 
the Liberalism of the leaders of the party has been Liberalism only 
in name, and deficient in all the characteristics of the great policy 
which in former times has done so much for civil and religious 
liberty. They assert that if Conservatism be, as it has been described, 
organised selfishness, Liberalism has now become selfishness without 
organisation; and that leaders without a policy and statesmen with- 
out principles find their natural results in followers without loyalty 
and a party without discipline. 

Leaving these general considerations, and passing over the earlier 
portion of the historical review attempted by Lord Hartington, let 
us see what special claims to our admiration and gratitude may be 
found in the past actions of the present Ministry. In the first place 
it appears, notwithstanding Mr. Butt and the Home Rulers, that they 
have pacified Ireland. Assuming for the moment that their success 
in this respect has equalled their anticipations, is it certain that the 
lesson taught by the history of their action is one of the propriety of 


' absolute submission to party discipline, or of the invariable advantage 


of keeping “Tories out,” which constitutes Mr. Samuel Morley’s 
whole political creed? The disestablishment of the Irish State 
Church was a measure suggested by and matured in opposition, and 
who can predict what new light may break on Mr. Gladstone’s mind 
when he has once more had the opportunity of exchanging seats 
with Mr. Disraeli? In another respect the experience of the past is 
not unfavourable to the hopes of those who have not found their 
loyalty rewarded and who have been driven into unwilling rebellion. 
Justice to Ireland was scarcely advocated on simple grounds of 
morality und right, or as the natural outcome of Liberal principles, 
and the great measures which settled the fate of the Irish Church 
and the Irish land laws must not be assumed to be the indications 
v2 
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of a fixed policy or of settled aims. The work was undertaken as a 
matter of expediency. It was to regain office and to satisfy the 
Trish irreconcilables, to secure the Pope’s brass band, and not to 
pursue “the glorious traditions of English Liberalism” that Mr. 
Gladstone struck his two blows at the upas tree. 

So distinctly was the exceptional nature of the case understood, 
that the Government has always admitted that its Irish policy was 
an eccentric one, suited to the idiosyncrasy of an unreasonable people 
who refused to be satisfied with less than justice, but quite inap- 
plicable to the case of Protestant Dissenters or English farmers. 
We shall recognise clearly the exact nature of the obligations we 
have incurred by this legislation if we compare the declarations of 
Mr. Gladstone in reference to English ecclesiastical policy, and if we 
bear in mind the proposals of the Ministry with respect to Irish 
University education and its conduct in relation to the whole question 
of elementary instruction in this country. Then we shall see that 
we are expected to be grateful to the men who destroyed one Esta- 
blishment in Ireiand in deference to Roman Catholic threats; and to 
prove our thankfulness by assisting the same persons to create and 
endow at our expense a new Establishment in England and Wales 
in the name of National Education. We are to make allowances 
for the good intentions of those who would have handed over 
the higher education of Ireland to the Romish priesthood, and 
we are contentedly to recognise the same spirit of conciliation to 
the dominant Church evinced in the effort to secure to every 
English parent the priceless blessing of having his children in- 
structed in the iniquity of Dissent and the sin of schism in schools 
mainly supported by the nation, and in part maintained by our 
enforced contributions. It is to be our privilege to admire the 
wisdom and ability which secured to Irish tenants some property 
in the improvements they may make, but apparently our enthusiasm 
is to be reserved for the statesmanship which has been exhibited in 
resisting or ignoring a similar claim when preferred by British 
farmers. ‘Il y a fagots et fagots;” and the English electorate is 
patient and much-enduring, devoted to the Liberal cause, and above 
all to the Liberal leaders; and this devotion renders the practice of 
Liberal principles quite supercrogatory in this country, and is itself 
sufficiently rewarded so long as the party chiefs wear the Windsor 
uniform. 

The Ministry of which Lord Hartington is an ornament does not, 
however, rest its sole claim to admiration on its Irish policy, or even 
on its repudiation of the same policy for England ; and it has other 
titles to our loyalty than that of having passed the worst example of 
English legislation during forty years. Mr. Bruce has dealt with 
the liquor traffic, with what striking success let licensed victuallers’ 
associations and temperance leagues unite in testifying; while 
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purchase in the army has been abolished, and, with the consent of 
the Tories, a beginning has been made in the rearrangement of our 
judicial system. Of these reforms Mr. Cardwell’s measure consti- 
tutes the only party legislation which is completely satisfactory, as 
being based on the principles on which the Government was formed, 
and in strict accordance with the just expectations of its supporters. 
But it does not, of itself, justify a future policy of inglorious in- 
activity, or complete satisfactorily the programme of English 
Liberalism. It will be no small gain to the country if its political 
leaders can be convinced that no enthusiasm will be aroused by sub- 
stituting for original statesmanship a policy of compromise and 
weakness which is reduced at last unsuccessfully to attempt to avoid 
defeat by proposing nothing which is worth the trouble of attack. 
True Liberals, who give to their party all its energy and force, are 
depressed by the absolute lack of any sufficient motives for their 
exertions and their sacrifices. They will not accept the easy doctrine 
that this is the best of all possible worlds, in which no improvement 
is attainable, nor will they believe that party discipline must now be 
maintained more strictly than ever in order that party distinctions 
may-be obliterated in the new programme of universal stagnation. 
To expect that those who are deeply impressed with the conviction 


that bad legislation is still responsible for much of the misery and 
wrong that exists, will be content 


‘* with moderate measures gently purging 
Ills that prey on Britain’s weal ” 
is to do them an injustice, which must inevitably recoil on those 
who misread their sentiments and ignore their wishes. 

The Government has been so exclusively occupied of late with 
its own dissensions that it has remained hopelessly blind to the 
warnings it has received. It listens to the cynical criticisms of the 
upper and well-to-do classes, who have never yet exhibited any 
especial eagerness for change, and it is deaf to the growing desire 
_ for radical reform which occupies the minds of the great mass of 
the people, upon whom it ought chiefly to lean for support. 

The unexampled commercial prosperity of the last few years has 
led many to lose sight of the co-existing misery and discontent of a 
large portion of the population. Wealthy landowners declaim 
against the agitators who are setting class against class, by preach- 
ing the scandalous doctrine that ten shillings a week is insufficient for 
the proper sustenance of a family. Millionaire manufacturers, who 
have trebled their profits, find it intolerable that their ungrateful 
workpeople should unite and strike for ten per cent. advance in 
wages, A Liberal Ministry listens to the voice of these charmers, 
and sympathizes with their indignation, and assists them to promote 
and maintain legislation whose real object they have not the courage 
to avow, but which is covertly intended to keep labour at the feet of 
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capital, and to leave to property the practical monopoly of political 
power. The last census shows that nearly three-fourths of the people 
belong to the wage-earning class, and this great majority is possessed 
with a deep sense of injustice and wrong, and with a belief that it is 
the victim of class legislation of an aggravated kind. We need not 
now inquire whether they are right in this opinion; it is enough to 
know that justice and policy alike demand a fair and impartial con- 
sideration of the grievances alleged ; that this has been demanded in 
their name and refused by the Liberal Government and the represen- 
tatives of the Liberal party. And then there are men who wonder 
why thousands of voters stand aloof from every election, and who 
are astonished to see the Ministerialist candidate always at the 
bottom of the poll. The working classes are still without the organi- 
zation which will give them the full power of their numbers, and 
enable them to seat their own representatives; but in the meantime 
they are not likely to give their support and confidence to those who 
have neglected their petitions and denied their prayers, and whose 
only claim to their devotion is their reputed possession of the musty 
title-deeds of Liberalism, which, bound with the reddest of official tape, 
are preserved in the archives of the great Whig families. 

Of one thing we may be certain—that if we continue much longer 
to flaunt our wealth and luxury in the face of a vast population, 
whose homes would disgrace a barbarous country, whose lack of 
culture and education leaves them a prey to merely animal instincts, 
and who find it difficult, and often impossible,'to procure the barest 
necessaries of life, we shall be startled some day by the abrupt and 
possibly inconvenient accomplishment of reforms which will throw 
into the shade the splendid achievements of a Ministry that now 
confines itself to preparing bills which are meant to be withdrawn, 
and which pass into the limbo of unaccomplished legislation, unwept, 
unhonoured, and unsung. 

But, it may be asked, what has the discontent of a proletariate, 
and the dangers which may arise from it, to do with the policy of 
the Education League or the so-called Nonconformist revolt? In 
the first place it may be observed that the absence of any settled 
Liberal policy, which is the cause of this discontent, is also the justi- 
fication of the action taken by the Dissenters, inasmuch as they are 
left free to fight the great battle of religious liberty and equality, 
with no uncomfortable fear that they will hinder any practical reform, — 
or retard the progress and welfare of the people. In every depart- 
ment of the administration there is the same beggarly account of 
empty boxes. It-is not the Dissenters only who are dissatisfied. It 
is not merely on ecclesiastical questions that the Government has 
pursved a Conservative policy while taking credit for Liberal prin- 
ciples and claiming the loyalty and attachment of the Liberal party. 
On all the great questions of the day the Ministry is inarticulate or 
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indefinite. When the Prime Minister has had an opportunity of 
declaring himself on subjects of the deepest interest and importance. 
he has had as little to tell as Canning’s needy knifegrinder. On 
such occasions Mr. Gladstone is usually convinced that there is no 
popular excitement, that the subject is hardly ripe for discussion, 
and that there is much to be said on both sides; after saying which 
he will appeal to the practical good sense of the House to reject the 
abstract resolution of his honourable friend. It is true that, in view 
of the approaching election, he has so far deviated from his usual 
cautious practice as to express a strong leaning in favour of the 
extension of the county franchise ; but he has been careful to make 
this an individual expression of opinion, and not to commit his 
party, or even his colleagues in the Ministry, to a declaration of 
practical intentions which might do something to make amends for 
the want of sympathy hitherto shown by all in office for the wrongs 
and the grievances of the agricultural labourer. But so long as this 
hesitation continues, the ein anced Liberals have nothing to gain by 
a sacrifice of their principles and convictions, and the “threat of a 
Tory administration has no terrors for men who see no alternative 
but a Liberal Government carrying Tory measures. 

In the second place, the discontent of the working classes assures 
their alliance and support to the Nonconformist party. They will not 
forget the ties which bind them to the non-established sects, whose 
leaders have invariably been on the popular side in every previous 
contest, and whose circumstances and predilections make them 
the most earnest advocates of further progress. The Church has 
not lost its evil habit of being always on the side of privilege 
and authority—always opposed to popular reforms. It has just 
thrown away its last great opportunity, and, while seeking a tem- 
porary triumph in its unholy alliance with the partisans of beer, 
it has refused any hearty support or countenance to the agricultural 
labourers in the effort they are making for the emancipation of their 
class. Its interests are bound up with those of wealth and power and 
vested rights, while the Dissenters, nearer in their origin and their 
circumstances to the poor, share heartily their hopes, and possibly 
their prejudices. Itis a mistake to suppose that the revolt of the Irre- 
concilables will be confined to agitation against tho 25th clause of the 
Education Act, or even against the whole Educational policy of the 
Government. Mr. Forster’s persistent determination to sectarianise 
education may be the first cause of active opposition, but when 
disorganisation has once set in the various clements of dissatisfaction 
will have full play, and the party will not again be reunited till 
a hew programme has been elaborated which shall satisfy the just 
expectations of the representatives of labour, as well as conciliate 
the Nonconformists who have been driven into rebellion. 

It is impossible to say with certainty what will be the exact 
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form of this protest against the ever-recurring assumption that the 
time has come when statesmen may rest from their labours and 
parties be at peace, but it must include some or all of the follow- 
ing ideas which have been exercising a growing attraction for 
political thinkers, and which are summed up in the sentence which 
may perhaps form the motto of the new party—JFree Church, Free 
Land, Free Schools, and Free Labour. 

This programme may seem advanced to that large class of poli- 
ticians who never recognise any reform as desirable until it has been 
accomplished, but no one of ordinary foresight and intelligence 
will doubt that every item of it will be secured before twenty years 
have passed away. The only question is whether we shall proceed 
deliberately to its consummation, or whether we are to spend the 
next few years in an interlude of masterly inactivity, to be followed 
by feverish excitement and insufficiently considered changes. This 
is the problem which the Irreconcilables hope to solve by resolutely 
keeping their programme before the country, and by forcing the 
liberal lotos-eaters to abandon their selfish indolence. They must 
be prepared to accept the charge of fanaticism and impatience which 
will at first be made against them; they must steel themselves 
against the unpopularity they will incur and the isolation in which 
they may find themselves for a time; but if they persevere they 
will not want allies and followers, and their determination will 
elicit sympathy and encourage imitation. 

Those who think that this programme is premature, should 
remember that some such scheme of practical reform is the natural 
consequence and best justification of the altered distribution of 
political power, which was so vehemently demanded a few years ago 
by the whole Liberal party, and which was partially accomplished by 
the Reform Bill of 1867. That measure left much to be desired, and 
it will be necessary still further to extend the franchise and to 
obtain an equitable rearrangement of electoral districts, before a real 
representation of the nation will have been secured. But, even then, 
it cannot be supposed that the ultimate object of all reform has been 
attained, or that the perfection of the apparatus is to involve the 
immediate stoppage of the machine. It is not worth while to make 
grave constitutional changes, disturbing venerable prejudices, up- 
rooting ancient privileges and rousing bitter antagonism, unless these 
changes are the necessary antecedents of urgent and important 
legislation. Yet many Liberals act as if the possession of political 
power were in itself the end, instead of the means only by which it is 
to be secured. They expect the people who have been enfranchised 
to hoard their newly acquired influence as a child may treasure a 
bright new shilling, and they shrink from the conclusion that it is 
wanted for use and not for show. 

The working class is now entrusted with a share in the govern; 
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ment of this country, but they are promoted only toa barren honour. 
They are forbidden, like the Governor of Barataria, to touch the 
dishes which come to their table and which are set before them with 
much pomp and ostentation only to be instantly removed. 

This view of the position is absolutely untenable, and there is no 
fanaticism or revolutionary madness in pointing out in what direc- 
tions our laws may be amended so as to increase the happiness of 
those for whom they are administered, and by whom they are in 
future to be enforced. The great bulk of the nation can no longer 
be considered as savages for whose restraint and good conduct wise 
statesmen must devise a skilful system of repression ; nor as children, 
ignorant of their true interest, and for whose welfare a parental 
benevolence must exhibit a fostering care. The Act of 1867 has made 
them participators in the labour and responsibility of government, 
and if they are uneasy or discontented, we have to seek with them 
as well as for them the causes and remedy of their dissatisfaction. 
In this way it may be easy to deserve and win their confidence, and 
thus to influence them to a wise and moderate use of the power 
which cannot possibly be withheld. We shall do no good by denying 
the existence of evils which we do not personally feel, but we may 
be able so to direct the current of reform as to enforce the impor- 
tance of good government and maintain the authority of the 
law. We may make it clear that equal justice and impartial 
legislation are to be attained through the usual channels of a free 
and orderly national life; and anarchy and revolution will be impos- 
sible when all just claims are satisfied by ordinary constitutional process. 
It is unnecessary to lay down abstract theories of government, or 
to elaborate a new charter in which all the rights of man shall be 
deduced from the eternal verities, but practical grievances demand 
a practical remedy, and the future programme of Liberalism must 
provide some solution of the difficulties which thwart our boasted 
civilisation, and this can only be found in the frank application of 
liberal principles to present practice. 

In attacking boldly the principle of State establishments of 
religion, and insisting upon a free Church in a free State, the new 
party will soon gather round them the united Nonconformist strength 
which is now divided and weakened, owing to the timid counsels of 
leaders whose amiability has delayed the adoption of a decided 
policy. At the same time the working class, which has no sympathy 
with the theological side of such controversies, caring little for 
the issue so long as it is presented as a question of sectarian 
supremacy, will speedily recognise the importance of its political 
aspects, and will be eager enough to claim for the nation as a 
whole the control and management of the vast funds which have 
been monopolised and misappropriated by an ecclesiastical organisa- 
tion. The agitation for the sccularisation of Church endowments 
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and for dethroning the Establishment as a great political engine 
for repressing the freest intellectual life and thought, and for 
opposing the manifestation and fulfilment of the popular will and 
aspirations, will supersede and include all the minor subjects, 
such as the 25th clause, the Burials question, and the abolition 
of clerical fellowships. It is impossible to rouse any enthusiasm on 
matters of detail with such limited interest for the great mass of 
the electorate, and it will be easier, as well as bolder and more 
honest, to fight the battle on the main issue rather than to go on 
perpetually skirmishing with the enemy, losing heart and courage 
in petty contests in which defeat can hardly be avoided. After 
the fall of the citadel the outworks will scarcely be worth 
defence, and when the nation has resumed its rights over the 
immense property which has been so long administered by the 
Church, it may be anticipated that the Commissioners who now 
regulate the affairs of Charities and Endowed Schools will cease to 
be guided by sectarian considerations in the management of their 
trusts. 

Free Land, involving the reform of laws, passed admittedly in 
the supposed interest of a very limited class, and operating, notwith- 
standing, to their injury, while materially diminishing the happiness 
and the prosperity of the rest of the population, will have to be 
contended for at the same time and wrested from the same political 
opponents. The wealthy legislators, acred up to the eyes and 
consolled up to the chin, who are the stolid defenders of the Church 
establishment, expect to find in that Church the most zealous up- 
holders of their privileges and monopoly. And they will not be 
disappointed, for those who claim to be the successors of the apostles 
apply the parable of the talents in their own way, and sympathise 
with legislation which gives more to them who have much, and 
from him who has little takes away even that which he has. Yet 
if the people at large should fully appreciate the importance of Lord 
Derby’s statement that the land of England ought to give double 
its present produce, and should comprehend the effect which in- 
creased production would have upon the lives of their families and 
themselves, it will not be very long before they free the land from 
its trammels, even if in so doing they should have to unlearn the 
catechism taught them at the national expense, and should cease 
to “order themselves lowly and reverently to all their betters,” or to 
submit themselves without question to their “spiritual pastors and 
masters.” 

The English land system has no parallel in the world. It makes pro- 
prietorship a luxury attainable only by a few, and seems ingeniously 
designed to discourage profitable investment in the soil, and to 
involve landlord and tenant alike in a suicidal struggle to exhaust 
the land, during the existence of their limited interests. 
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While thus inflicting injury on the whole community, by diminish- 
ing the supply of food and the demand for labour, it has exercised 
a baleful influence on the fortunes of the class most directly 
interested in agriculture, and the condition of the English peasantry 
has constantly deteriorated till it has become a reproach and danger 
to the country. The necessity for some alteration has become urgent 
and apparent, and facilities for the cheap and ready transfer of small 
properties, the removal of the injurious restrictions of primogeniture 
and entail, and the enforced recognition of a tenant’s right to his 
unexhausted improvements, are changes imperatively demanded by 
expediency and justice. It can hardly be necessary to add that the 
provisions which have led to the absorption of vast areas of common 
land must be revised, and that the repetition of this flagrant iniquity 
must be rendered impossible for the future. 

Free Schools may possibly have to wait longer for their general 
acceptance and development, although the progress of compulsory 
education is certain to create and stimulate the demand for them. 
The State is undertaking to define and enforce the performance of a — 
public daty, hitherto ignored and neglected. By insisting at the 
same time on the imposition of a new private charge, it increases 
most seriously the difficulties in the path, and does much to increase 
the unpopularity of itsinterference. Education is demanded as much 
in the interest of the nation as of the children, and will bring more 
direct advantage to the community than to the parents themselves. 
It is just, therefore, that its cost should be a national concern, and 
should be divided equitably among the contributories to the national 
income. It is true that there is a fashionable political economy, very 
popular in the parliament of the rich, which has made the discovery 
that such a wide distribution of a charge which is to secure a 
universal benefit, is calculated to degrade and pauperise those whom 
it relieves from a heavy and onerous payment, levied at a time when 
they are least able to support it. It is not surprising that this 
doctrine should commend itself to those to whom the gospel of 
selfishness is primarily addressed. There are many who are glad to 
learn on the best authority that philanthropy discharges its highest 
duties when it buttons up the breeches pocket, and not a few are 
willing to sit at the feet of Gamaliel, while he teaches that the pur- 
suit cf private gain is the shortest road to the public good. In the 
present instance the logic is admirably convincing. It is admitted 
that the poor should be encouraged to seek education, and it is further 
admitted that their sense of independence should be preserved. 
Many of them are now making unexampled efforts and sacrifices to 
keep themselves from the taint of parish relief, so they are to be 
compelled, according to the latest lights of science, to give up the 
struggle, and to purchase the education of their children at the 
cost of their own degradation. If they should be permitted to take 
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advantage of education in the same way as they profit by the services 
of the police, or the lighting of the streets, paying only their fair 
share of the general taxes, they will, we are assured, be insidiously 
degraded and surreptitiously pauperised. To spare them this un- 
conscious humiliation, the rich are summoned to the rescue; many 
of them having been gratuitously educated at the great educational 
foundations, which their class has successfully diverted to their 
exclusive service, and, smarting as they must be under their own 
degradation, they are urged to save the independence of the poor 
by sending them wholesale to the workhouse ! 

Doctrines like these, the crotchets of a day, have a factitious popu- 
larity in what is sometimes called the People’s House. But the time 
is not distant when the people itself will think the matter out, and 
then this superfine philosophy will be repudiated as suddenly as it 
has been accepted by that great body of politicians who obtain their 
opinions ready made, and change them as soon as they discover that 
they do not fit the humour of the majority. 

Free Labour—the last position named in the Quadrilateral which 
the Irreconcilables attack—will probably be the first to be gained 
by them. The questions involved admit of only one possible 
solution. 

To suppose that the working classes will submit to have the liberty 
of association and organization, conceded to them in theory, restricted 
in practice by legislation whichis dishonest and unfair, is to take a very 
low view of their intelligence, or to form a most mistaken estimate of 
their power. They owe to the imperfect liberty they now possess 
every improvement which has taken place in their position and 
wages ; and though the Liberal party may do much to assist them in 
maintaining and extending it, it will be simply absurd for any 
party or all parties to expect much longer to resist their united 
determination. 

There are many Liberals unfortunately belonging to the middle 
class who share with the Tories the alarm and disgust inspired by 
the growing power of trades’ unions in this country. If these 
men cannot be brought to recognise the unreasonableness of their 
fears, at least it may be possible to convince them of the futility of 
their opposition. If what they dread is the probability that in times 
to come labour will insist on a larger share of the profits of trade 
than has hitherto been voluntarily accorded by capital, they do not 
deserve and they will not obtain much sympathy. But if they 
honestly recognise these natural aspirations of the producing classes 
to share in the prosperity which they have helped to create, and only 
fear such a misuse of power as would leave capital without fair 
remuneration, it is to be hoped and may be anticipated that events 
will speedily reassure them. No doubt, in some recent contests, the 
interests of commerce as a whole seem to have been subordinated to 
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those of some particular union or combination of workmen ; but as 
soon as the rights of the labouring class have been frankly recognised 
to some voice in the conditions on which they shall give their labour, 
there is no reason to suppose that they will be deaf to considerations 
which can be shown to affect and modify their claims. The experience 
of co-operative associations, and notably of Messrs. Briggs’ collieries 
in Yorkshire, proves that working men, when fairly treated, are as 
capable of self-denial and moderation as any other class in the com- 
munity ; but they can hardly be expected to develop these virtues 
so long as their employers resent their efforts to improve their 
position as impertinent dictation, and claim the sole right to settle 
the conditions on which their “hands” shall be required to furnish 
their assistance. . 

The legislative changes sought by the workmen are surely moderate 
enough. They seem to be confined to three points:—the amend- 
ment of the law of conspiracy, the operation of which has been 
generally admitted to be unjust ;—the alteration of those clauses of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act which wound the self-respect and 
offend the common sense of the men by creating new crimes which are 
incapable of clear definition, while at the same time they are of no 
real value to employers in any serious struggle ;—and the abolition 
of imprisonment for breach of contract where no malicious injury is 
intended to person or property. It can hardly be worth while to 
perpetuate ill-feeling and irritation for the sake of defending such a 
paltry stake as this. 

Having now detailed the origin of the “new departure,” and 
sketched the political creed of its authors, it only remains to con- 
sider briefly the probable consequences of the movement, and finally 
to appreciate its claim to be considered both patriotic and practically 
important. It will be generally admitted that previous to recent 
elections, in which the National Education League has played a 
prominent part, the Liberal prospects were none of the brightest. 
The defeat at Bath, which was caused by their interference, was not 
the first even in that city, and was only one of a long series of dis- 
asters in all parts of the kingdom. What led to these previous 
failures, with which at any rate the League had no active concern ? 
The answer is easy to find. The solid phalanx of Conservative 
voters, the “ stupid party,” which includes all who have reason to 
say that whatever is is right, is constantly being reinforced by those 
who fancy they have suffered by past legislation; and this accumu- 
lating opposition to progress can only be successfully overcome by 
the active vigorous enthusiasm of those who have something to gain 
by further changes, and who look hopefully forward to the promise 
of redress of wrongs still unabated, and the reform of abuses still 
untouched. But every electioneering agent knows that during the 
last two years there has been a total absence of this necessary 
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enthusiasm on the Liberal side, and that they have found the most 
absolute indifference as to the result of the contest. This is not to 
be wondered at. The candidates for seats who have sought the 
suffrages of the electors in the Liberal interest have had no autho- 
rised programme to present for their acceptance, and have found the 
expression of faith in particular individuals, and the assurance of 
attachment to principles whose application they do not venture to 
anticipate, insufficient to win their confidence or insure their hearty 
support. One ambitious gentleman after another has come forward 
to praise the past, but has been unable to give any definite assurance 
as to the future. They have done their best— 


‘* Agin to impress on the poppylar mind 
The comfort and wisdom of goin’ it blind ; 
To say that they do not abate, not a hooter, 
Of their faith in a happy and glorious futur, 
Ez rich in each soshle and p’litickle blessin’ 
Ez them that we now hev the joy of possessin’ ; ” 


but they are unable to give any reason for these confident expecta- 
tions, and they are reduced to speculate vaguely on the possible 
direction of future reform. This want of definiteness is obligatory 
on a Ministerial candidate, who must not presume to have more ideas 
than his leaders. It was conspicuous not only in the case of men 
like Captain Hayter at Bath, from whom the world hardly expected 
political earnestness or original speculation, but it was equally mani- 
fest in Mr. Fitzjames Stephen, whom every one credits with excep- 
tional power and vigorous originality. Yet even he was reduced to 
appeal to the electors of Dundee on the score of Mr. Gladstone’s 
virtues, and to trot out the old platitudes about the “ Liberal prin- 
ciples which have done so much for the country,” and which, except 
when they are wanted for occasions like these, are kept somewhere 
in a glass case for the admiration, but not for the use, of Liberal 
statesmen. 

In this way party loyalty is strained to the utmost. We are 
expected to have faith in good intentions which are carefully dis- 
guised, hope of a great policy which has never been elaborated, and 
charity for past failures which have been only too conspicuous; and, 
clothed in these Christian virtues, we are to march to the sacrifice 
with all the joy and enthusiasm of a triumphal procession. This 
is a hard doctrine, and though some men may be capable of such 
evangelical practice, it is too much to expect from the rank and file 
of a party. 

One object, then, of the protest which has been made is to revive 
the old spirit which secured our former victories, and to force our 
leaders to raise a standard which we may gladly follow, or to make 
way for bolder or more active men. If the Liberal party is to con- 
tinue to rule this country, it must have a policy and a programme. 
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The only reasonable theory of any party is that its several members 
are combined to secure in practice, in some definite way, great prin- 
ciples on the application of which they are agreed. To this end 
they are content to make concessions of detail, and to sacrifice indi- 
vidual crotchets, but the agreement on some primary and essential 
points is an absolute postulate of union. At the present time, un- 
fortunately, no such ground of union seems to exist, one section of 
the Liberals being content to stand still, or even, as in the case of 
education, to go back, and the other anxious and determined to push 
on with accelerated speed. 

It is folly to talk of mutual concessions while it is evident that 
the sacrifice is intended to be all on one side; and it is unreasonable 
to ask for forbearance so long as every opportunity of conciliation is 
neglected by those who claim our continued loyalty. Men who have 
strong convictions on political questions are beginning to see that 
patience must have some limits, and that the time has come for a 
decided protest against the humiliation of this Mezentian marriage, 
by which life and vigour are wedded to corruption and decay. To 
support the Government under such circumstances would not be to 
promote the cause of progress, but to give encouragement to those 
who have more than once betrayed the interests entrusted to them. 

It is usual to speak of the Irreconcilables as a small knot of 
unreasonable fanatics, and the ministerial press does its utmost to 
encourage this error by suppressing or misrepresenting the facts 
of the case, and has persistently ignored the proof that, both in 
the House of Commons and in the country, the official minority 
of the Liberal party is coalescing with the Tories to defeat the 
objects of the majority. More than once in the course of the last 
session an important division has been carried by the Government 
against an actual majority of its own supporters by a combination of 
Ministerialists and Conservatives, and frequently a majority in 
Parliament has represented only a minority of the electors whose 
representatives have voted. The lesson of the elections which have 
recently taken place is the same; and at Dundee and Greenwich it 
was evident that the Government was an active agent in the 
division of the party, since its representatives went to the poll 
without a chance of success. In East Staffordshire a Leaguer 
contested the seat with a Tory. It is believed locally that the 
‘failure of the advanced candidate was due chiefly to the influence 
of Beer, but it pleased the omniscience of the Spectator to attribute 
his failure to the secession of the moderate Liberals. If this is 
the correct opinion, what becomes of the mutual concession theory ? 
Mr. Jaffray polled the great majority of the Liberal voters, and if 
the Spectator is right, he lost his election because the minority refused 
to make the sacrifice which it so insolently requires in every case 
from the majority. 
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Union is not possible on these terms, and unless the so-called 
Moderates show themselves willing to yield something to their 
former allies, the sooner the “peace which is no peace ”’ is broken 
the better for the speedy reorganization of the Liberalism of the 
future. 

It is certain that as the objects and intentions of the new move- 
ment become more clearly apparent, it will be more generally and 
more earnestly supported. The most active and zealous men in 
every constituency, finding support and gaining confidence in « 
definite policy, will assist to give importance and extension to the 
protest, and one of two events may be looked for in consequence. 
The Ministry and the party as a whole may make such a forward 
movement as will justify the return to the ranks of those who have 
most reluctantly left them; or, on the other hand, even Mr. Bright’s 
presence and influence may fail to secure this result, and they may 
remain obstinate and unyielding, in which case the advent of the 
Tories to power cannot be prevented, and will not be a subject 
for regret. For if we are to have a temporary return to Tory 
practice, the Conservatives and not the Liberals are the people 
to carry it into effect. It is fatal to the sincerity and honesty of 
politics that men should sit on the Treasury benches to do the 
bidding of a triumphant opposition. It is possible that such a 
shifting of the characters is the only solution of the present difficulty, 
and we need not fear the ultimate result. Nothing will do so much 
to strengthen the weak hands and confirm the feeble knees of states- 
men who have lost sight of principles in fishing for the votes of 
their opponents, as a conviction of the futility of this course, and the 
opportunity of quiet reflection in the cold shade of opposition. In 
any case, those who set their convictions above their party, and 
value principle more than persons, have no alternative. Mr. Mill 
has written,—“There are some differences which they cannot be 
expected to overlook. Whoever feels the amount of interest in the 
government of his country which befits a freeman, has some con- 
victions on national affairs which are like his life-blood, and which 
the strength of his belief in them forbids him to make the subject 
of compromise or postpone to the judgment of any person, however 
greatly his superior.” 

Of this kind are the differences which now separate Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government from those who in time past have been its 
earnest supporters, and to whose labour and sacrifices that Govern- 
ment owed its strong position. Their efforts will perhaps be better 
appreciated when the results of the ingratitude and contempt with 
which they have been treated hecome manifest in the approaching 
general election. 

J. CiAMBERLAIN. 
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AN eminent leader of the agitation against the Act of 1870, a Chris- 
tian minister of unimpeachable orthodoxy according to the Inde- 
pendent standard, which is no lax one, has been pronounced 
extravagant for comparing our battle against clerical control of the 
national schools with Prince Bismarck’s battle against Ultramontanes 
and Jesuits. Yet the comparison is perfectly sound. Of course he 
did not mean that the English clergy are Jesuits, but that the expe- 
diency of entrusting the clergy and the Catholic priests with the con- 
trol of national instruction turns upon the same set of general con- 
siderations with reference to progress, enlightenment, and the common 
weal, as those which determine the expediency of allowing Jesuits and 
others to corrupt public spirit and weaken national life in Germany. 
This is really a true account of thé matter, and it brings us to the 
root of the present dispute. 

We have seen that the secular instruction furnished in the deno- 
minational schools is thoroughly bad and inefficient, when tested 
either by the educational achievements of other countries, or by the 
practical requirements of life. This is so, first, because the teachers 
are bad; second, because the managers are only moderately desirous 
that either teachers or teaching should be really good; thirdly, 
because the voluntary part of the funds is not adequate; fourthly, 
because the schools are constantly found to be too small to support 
an efficient system. These hostile conditions, especially the two 
first, we have seen to be bound up with the continued association 
between the school-house and the parsonage. We have seen, more- 
over, that so long as parliament neglects to compel the formation of 
school boards in rural parishes, we are losing the only means of 
breaking this most narrowing and crippling association, and we are 
at the same time losing one of the very few means open to us of 
stirring public activity and public spirit in the parts of the country 
where these virtues are naturally rarest. Our present educational 
policy means a continuance of bad instruction on the one hand, and 
an extension of ecclesiastical and sectarian influences on the other. 
Instead of an energetic effort to raise the quality of instruction, we 
are content with multiplying the recipients of an education that is 
in the vast majority of cases barely worth receiving. Instead of 
giving to the schools the mark of an independent province of the 
national government, we leave them in the dark, close, depressing, 
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hollows of sectarianism. Instead of consistently adhering to the 
progressive principle of religious equality, we have gone back 
several steps to give new life to the principle of Anglican supre- 
macy. In short, as if the State Church were too poor or too weak 
before, we have provided it with new revenues, armed it with fresh 
instruments of social influence, and finally confirmed it in the 
possession of an authority and an office which it has proved itself 
wholly incapable of discharging efficiently in the past, and which its 
leaders and spokesmen now openly declare their intention of using 
for their own sinister purposes in the future. 

These are no mere phrases. I have already quoted passages from 
the organ of the National Society and other sources, in which the 
deliberate intention of indirectly making the schools active sectarian 
agencies is avowed openly and without shame. More than this, we 
may test the disinterestedness of that educational zeal for which the 
clergy have taken such grossly excessive credit to themselves, by a 
single fact—their energetic opposition to the formation of school 
boards. I never met a country clergyman who did not acknowledge 
the necessity of compulsion, direct or indirect, as the only means of 
rescuing the children from the eagerness of parents for their earn- 
ings, and the eagerness of the farmers for their labour. Some were 
for direct parliamentary compulsion, others for enforced labour 
certificates with progressive standards according to age, and 
penalties on the employer in case of breach. In either case, com- 
pulsion was uniformly admitted to be indispensable, the first 
essential of improved instruction. A law is passed, conferring this 
power of compulsion for which the clergy professed to be hungering 
and thirsting. And what happens? Why, the clergy instantly 
unite with one consent and with all their might to withstand the 
introduction of the machinery appointed by law for the introduction 
of compulsion, simply because that machinery would involve lay 
participation in school management, and the disuse of denominational 

‘ formularies, though not the abandonment of denominational teach- 
ing. In other words, they are, on their own showing, wilfully 
sacrificing the instruction of the young to their own jealousy of lay 
co-operation, and their resolution not to part with the Church 
Catechism. In some cases, they even condescend to the device 
of frightening their parishioners by strange statements of the cost 
of board schools into paying a so-called voluntary rate that amounts 
to exactly the same sum as a legitimately levied rate. They thus 
relieve themselves and the previous subscribers, and make the parish 
pay for the school, while they keep from the parish any share in the 
eontrol of the school which it pays for, and reject that power of 
obtaining compulsory attendance which before the Act they 
habitually pronounced to be the one change which is more indispen- 
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sable and important than all others put together. With such an 
exhibition as this before our eyes, it is no breach of charity to 
regard the clerical professions of disinterested zeal for the instruction 
of the rural poor as too often a mere piece of self-deception in some, 
and of pure hypocrisy in others. 

Nor again is the term of re-endowment a mere phrase. The 
church schools do, as a matter of fact, receive half a million a year 
from the public taxes, and this sum is likely very rapidly to rise to 
three quarters of a million, besides what they receive from rates, 
what they have received from building grants, and what is paid to 
the church training schools." This staring fact of sectarian endow- 
ment is met by the assertion that such payments are only made for 
the secular part of the teaching, and do not therefore constitute an 
appropriation for sectarian purposes. Such an assertion is a mere 
verbal proposition, without the slightest correspondence to the real 
conditions of the case. In the first place, large and well-managed 
schools may be, and actually are, paid for by fees and grants; the 
parents and the government pay for the whole outlay, and that 
voluntary aid which is theoretically supposed to provide the sectarian 
instruction, neither does nor is required to do any such thing. I 
refer the reader to a foot-note for a few illustrations of what are 
meant by voluntary schools.’ 

In the second place, it is a palpable fallacy to say that the state 
aid does nothing for the sectarian part of the instruction. A pay- 
ment without which an institution could not subsist, though it may 
be nominally made for special purposes, is and must be a payment 
for the institution as a whole. If I subscribe to a trade union, that 
subscription supports the strike fund no less than the benefit fund, 
however decisive may be the limitation of my intention to one of 
them. If a rich man subscribes to a newspaper that advocates the 
politics which he approves, while it also advocates the theology 
which he disapproves, though it may for this or that reason be 


(1) The Church of England schools, before the Act, had received about a million and 
a quarter for buildings. The Church of England Training Schools receive some £60,000 
a year from Government, as against slightly more than half that sum given to the 
training schools of all the other denominations together. 

(2) I extract the following instances of what are meant by voluntary schools, from a 
parliamentary return of income and expenditure for Manchester and Salford, for 1870 
and 1871, now before me:—St. Saviour’s, Chorlton, total income in 1870, £610, to which 
the voluntary contribution was £16. -Ancoats (Presbyterian), in 1871, total income, 
£717, to which the voluntary contribution was £66. St. Barna)as, £356, of which the 
voluntary contribution was £5. St. Jude's, total, £330; voluntary, £35. St. Philip's, 
total, £505 ; voluntary, £45. St. Wilfrid’s (Catholic), total income, £891; voluntary 
part of it, £56 (not much more than the amount paid by the Board under the 24th 
clause). St. George's, Hulme, in 1870, total, £458, of which the voluntary portion was 
exactly one pound; in 1871, total £483, voluntary £11. Thus a school may be pointed 


to as a triumph of the voluntary system when one four-hundred-and-fifty-eighth part of 
its income is derived from subscriptions ! 
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worth his while to overlook the points of disagreement, yet he 
would certainly never pretend that he was not in fact helping 
to pay for the theological, as well as the political advocacy. 

It is not merely that the State chooses to buy certain wares, of which 
it is in need, from a number of people who happen to keep a stock of 
wares of another kind as well as these in their shops. The State is 
something very different from a mere customer, unless we extend the 
idea of a customer so as to make it describe the person who has found 
the larger part of the capital, and assists in the organization of the 
business, and virtually confers a partial monopoly on the dealer. 
The State may disclaim all concern in the sectarian teaching, but as 
the school in which it is given could only be kept open on condition 
of State aid, it is the shallowest quibble to say that this State aid 
does not go to the maintenance of the sectarian teaching which would 
not be so given without it. We are told, for instance, that no sub- 
ject has been taught in the Training Schools with greater care than 
the Book of Common Prayer, nor any subject in which the students 
have made so much improvement. Next let us remember that these 
schools receive from the State about six times as much per annum as 
they receive from voluntary sources.’ Is it not childish to ask us to 
believe that not a penny of these six-sevenths of the whole expendi- 
ture helps to pay for that part of the instruction for which the 
managers are most careful, and in which the students have most 
improved? No sensible man will be imposed on for a moment by 
an artificial division of the purposes of the grants. In subsidising 
the denominational system you are subsidising all the incidents of 
the system. Every grant to a sectarian school is a direct grant to the 
sect. These payments constitute a policy of concurrent endowment 
in thin disguise. And they are made on the evil principle that to him 
that hath shall be given; the sect which is the strongest is made 
yet stronger. It has been constantly said that as the other sects may 
all establish schools equally entitled to State aid with those of the 
State Church, the latter has no advantage and the former have no 
grievance. This is to forget that those who are not members of the 
State Church and belong to the less wealthy classes of the community 
have to pay for their own places of worship, and their own ministers. 
Churchmen have not had to provide their own religious service and 

(1) In the year 1870, for instance, the voluntary subscriptions to the Church of 
England training schools were £10,064 9s. 2d., and the Government grants to the same 
schools, £59,016 5s. 2d. From the same Report, the following important fact is also to 
be drawn. ‘There are threo British or unsectarian training schools, and forty-two 
undenominational schools. Of the students from the three undenominational schools, 
30 per cent. passed in the first division. Of the students from the forty-two denomi- 
national schools, 17 per cent. passed in the first division. Even making all allowance for 
the circumstance, so unlucky for the credit of human nature, that with every increase 


of the area we must expect an increase in the ratio of blockheads, this is still a 
striking comment on the relative efficiency of the two systems. 
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ministration. Besides this they are by far the richest of the sects. 
It is not wonderful, then, that they should have built more schools 
and done more than the other sects for the cause of sectarian educa- 
tion, little as all.that they have done really comes to. Yet because 
it is the richest sect and is already an endowed Church, this is the 
body which is to receive a further endowment of seventy-three per 
cent. out of the annual grant for elementary education. “If it 
be said,” Mr. Gladstone urged, “that there is a recognition of the 
Church in the liberal terms we propose for the voluntary schools, 
such-an assertion would only mean that the palm is given to those 
who win.” * A poorer sophism was never coined even in that busy 
mint of logical counterfeits. The palm given to those who win! 
As if, when the barrier was dropped, the competitors started fair ; as 
if the one had had not every advantage which the public wealth could 
confer, and private wealth utilize and augment, while the other was 
gleaning for bare subsistence among the lean fields of voluntaryism. 
The Church had gone through a long course of diligent preliminary 
training in the race for public money, while Dissent had stood with 
austere self-respect aloof from what she deemed an ignoble chase. 
Why, the Dissenters have in an immense proportion of the parishes 
in England been forcibly prevented by the landowners from so much 
as acquiring a bit of land on which to rear chapel or school, and on more 
than one great estate there has been a sort of private Conventicle Act 
positively forbidding, under penalty of ejection, so much as a prayer 
meeting in a cottage kitchen. A strange handicap, indeed, in which 
you clap the heaviest weight on to the youngest competitor, and 
give the longest start to the oldest and strongest, and then mag- 
nanimously hail the winner with an unctuous cry of The palm to 
him who wins ! 

This is not the place for a general discussion of the policy of reli- 
gious endowment, concurrent or otherwise. The difference between 
concurrent and single endowment is not important, because after all 
the funds of the Anglican Church are really devoted to concurrent 
endowment. The Anglican body, for all its sacerdotal pretensions, 
is only a loose bundle of discordant sects, who are constituted into 
one Catholic and Apostolic Church by the Erastian bonds of an act of 
parliament. We shall only make two remarks. One is that this 
was not the policy which the Liberal voters intended to support in 
1868. The other is that if we are to have the sects endowed with 
public money, that policy ought to be carried out directly, and not by 
impeding so momentous a national function as the provision of 
instruction for the people. And the present system does impede 
this function. It hands over the difficult and important task of 
controlling secular instruction to persons who are thinking not of 


(1) Speech in the House of Commons, June 24, 1870. 
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knowledge, but of “ bulwarks of the Church,” “ nurseries of Church 
principles,” institutions for “rescuing souls from Dissent,” and 
the other sinister uses to which men put the schools that are called 
national, when they are in truth sectarian, and voluntary, when they 
are in truth largely paid for out of taxes, rates, and fees. 


The re-endowment of the group of sects calling themselves the 
church of England is not more important nor more mischievous in its 
effect on national instruction than the indirect influence of various 
kinds which has been placed, and according to present appearances 
permanently placed, in the hands of the clergy. To give them the 
schools is to give them a new platform, a new instrument, a new 
organ of power—paid for by public money, and instituted by the 
law of the land. To do this is to augment their social authority and 
to strengthen their sectarian power. Do the English constituencies 
in their hearts desire either of these results? The resolution of five 
years ago to pull down the Protestant establishment in Ireland is the 
answer to such a question as this. Our people have an instinctive 
distrust of clerical influence—a distrust which often takes vulgar 
and even unjust form, but which is at bottom one of the soundest and 
shrewdest of all our national impulses. What respect can we have 
in a time of active scientific inquiry for men who at the age of three- 
and-twenty bind themselves in heavy penalties never again to use 
their minds freely so long as they live? We may look upon the 
victims of these emasculating vows with more or less of friendly 
tolerance and personal sympathy, but it is impossible to forget that 
as an order they move through the world of light and knowledge, 
of discovery and criticism and new truth, with bandaged eyes and 
muffled ears. They are in their non-official relations as amiable, kindly, 
well-meaning as other bodies of men, if you will only excuse them 
from using their minds out of the prescribed bounds, or from coming 
to other than the prescribed conclusions. They are ever warning the 
world against science falsely so called, by which they mean the prin- 
cipal triumphs of genius and industry ; and you can hardly go into a 
church without hearing a sermon against that abuse of intellect, that 
pride of reason, which is the awful and desolating mark of these 
latter days. Laymen cannot discuss with figures in masks, fearful of 
gainsaying an article, or infringing a rubric, or slipping beyond a 
judgment of the Privy Council. ‘There appears to me in all the 
English divines,” said Dr. Arnold, “a want of believing or disbe- 
lieving anything because it is true or false. It is a question which 
does not seem to occur to them.” This is really the case. It is as 
true of the most obscure, as of the most illustrious of these divines ; 
of the village rector as of the primate ; and if the valorous man who 
made this most just remark had lived, he would have found it espe- 
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cially true of some distinguished laymen and divines who were 
inspired at Rugby. 

A little shiver of intellectual liberalism in some of the more 
courageous of the body should not blind us to the intensely 
obscurantist character of the rank and file. It is of no avail to 
point to the tiny handful of clergymen who accept liberal and 
modern ideas, from Dr. Thirlwall downwards. Such men, like 
Mr. Jowett and other academic liberals of his stamp, as well as 
the head masters of some of the public schools, are only clergymen 
by accident. They donot belong to the clerical profession. If any one 
wants to understand the real composition of the great clerical army, 
he should read the proceedings of the two houses of Convocation. It 
is here that we perceive the clerical mind in its nakedness—here, 
or in petitions for the recognition of the practice of auricular con- 
fession, or in remonstrances against the appointment of Dr. Temple, 
or in applications for a faculty to set up a baldacchino, or in such 
papers as the Church Times which curses “ the miserable Protestants,” 
and the Rock and the Record which curse “the miserable Ritualists,” 
or in such protestations as that of so comparatively modern and 
enlightened a person as Mr. Kingsley, that life will be worth very 
very little to him if there is to be any tampering with that priceless 
monument of wisdom and charity, the Athanasian Creed. 

And we have to remember that all the movement is in this direction; 
is towards what the Primate the other day called “strung opinions.” 
These widening extremes of repulsion are in the nature of things. 
As the speculation of the age drifts further and further away from 
the too narrow contents of the ancient formularies, those who cling 
to these formularies cling to them all the more tightly, and inter- 
pret them all the more superstitiously. Twenty years ago you could 
not have found five hundred men in English orders to petition for 
auricular confession. To-day we have an eminent dignitary thank- 
ing the Almighty that “priests by thousands are teaching and 
practising private confession.” The old-fashioned moderation of 
doctrine is changed into enthusiasm and excess, and our age of 
science is also the age of deepening superstition and reviving 
sacerdotalism. The same tendency is at work in that older Church 
which emulates the zeal of the Church of England for sectarian 
teaching. There, too, the spread of liberal ideas has engendered a 
vehement reaction, and the catholic piety of an older time has 
been transformed into the black and anti-social aggression of the 
Syllabus and the Encyclical. 

Yet these are the bodies, standing thus markedly in hostility to 
all the progressive tendencies of the time, which it has been thought 
statesmanlike and liberal to invest with a new kind of social autho- 
rity, and formally to re-entrust with a most important social func- 
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tion. While the statesmen of every other country in Europe, from 
Austria downwards, were fully aware that the priests had too much 
power, it was left for liberal leaders in England to find out that 
priests had too little power, and straightway to hasten to make it 
greater. This is no wrangle about the drawing of a clause, no 
dispute as to the payment of a few hundred pounds a year. It is the 
very gravest question of public policy that could have been raised, 
and can only be understood by those who take the widest measure of 
political expediency. 

It is no answer to our contention of the retrograde direction of the 
course that the Liberal leaders have pursued, to repeat the worn 
assertions that the English clergy are not as other clergy, that they 
have never been a caste apart from the rest of men, that they are 
connected with the public life of the country in many ways, that 
they are English gentlemen before they are clergymen, and so forth. 
The English clergy are not ultramontane, if you mean that, and they 
are not celibate nor childless, nor have they by any means taken 
vows of poverty or obedience. But they represent a strong and reso- 
lute corporate spirit, in spite of these humanizing conditions, and in 
spite of the deep mutual hatred of the rival factions of which they 
are composed. They may fill the air with remonstrances and peti- 
tions and gravamina against one another, but they always close their 
ranks against the common enemy. A broad Churchman will resent 
the formation of a School Board in his parish as energetically as the 
sacerdotalist. Individually often mild and candid, collectively they 
are always as narrow, intolerant, and angry as circumstances permit. 
For individual clergymen one often has, and cannot but have, the 
warmest respect and affection ; like other men, they are often full of 
that milk of human kindness which is dearer to us than light and 
dearer than new ideas. But they are seldom strong enough to resist 
the overwhelming pressure of the organization to which they belong, 
and few persons reflect how closely and in how many forms this 
organization comes to the life of the ordinary working clergyman. 
He has his company drill, his regimental drill, his brigade drill, his 
battalion drill; he is banded with his fellows as a unit in the ruri- 
decanal system, in the archidiaconal system, in the diocesan system. 
The habit of acting together in bodies which broadens and strengthens 
other citizens by forcing them to sacrifice personal prejudices for the 
sake of a public cause, narrows and weakens the priest by forcing 
him to sacrifice his civic impulse for the sake of mere ecclesiastical 
ends. They all alike come to distrust the lay mind. Above all, 
they are secretly big with the consciousness that they represent a 
great dominant organization, which some of them believe to be the 
mystic creation of saints and apostles, and others more prosaically 
believe to come from the Act of Uniformity, but which on either 
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theory confers on its ministers the blessed rights of classifying dissent 
with beer-houses, and of despising and denouncing all who use their 
minds independently as schismatical, heretical, and anti-social. 

We have no wish to carry rationalistic criticism, either of the 
clergy or any other existing corporation, too far. Many an institu- 
tion that cannot stand purely rationalistic tests is yet not in any way 
worth attacking, and may in many circumstances be well worth 
defending. We are not now concerned with the question of Church 
government, nor with the internecine feuds of Church parties, nor 
with the scandals of neo-Catkolicism nor the scandals of neo-Chris- 
tianity. The question is not theological but political, not doctrinal 
but social. The State Church stands for a decaying order of ideas, 
and for ideas that grow narrower and more intense in proportion as 
they fall more out of harmony with the intellectual life of the time. 
What statesmanship is that which, at a time like this and with such 
an outlook, invests its priests with a new function, and entrusts 
afresh a holy army of misologists with the control of national 
instruction ? Is it expedient in constituting and defining a great 
department of the State organization, which must depend for its 
vitality and efficiency on the amount of interest, sympathy, and 
active co-operation that may gradually be provoked in the body of 
the people, to attach it to the retrogressive or stationary elements in 
our civil life rather than to its progressive elements; to place its 
springs in the emulation of sects rather than in the disinterested 
energies of the nation ? 

Champions of sectarianism and bureaucrats from the Education 
Department may tell us that the nation cannot be trusted with the 
provision of instruction; that there is in England very little real 
love of instruction, very little real faith in it, very little confidetice 
that we shall be really any the better for it. To this I reply by two 
remarks. First, even if it be true that laymen are thus distrustful 
of the worth of secular instruction, thus indifferent to its efficient provi- 
sion, the clergy have not shown themselves any less so. The lowness 
of the standards, the fewness of the children who pass even in the 
higher of these, the avowedly sectarian purposes of the schools as 
shown in the prolonged resistance to a conscience clause and other 
ways—these are the proofs that the clergy care as little for good 
elementary instruction as the laity are alleged to care." Secondly, it 
is the fundamental assumption of a popular as distinguished from a 
paternal system of government, that a nation which is not too back- 

(1) Consider this one fact. Nowhere are the clergy stronger than in the county of 
Lancaster, the new fastness of Conservativism. In this county no less than 40 per cent. 
of the women married in 1870 could not sign their own names, and had to make their 
mark in the register! We shall see whether the prudence, zeal, benevolence, and 


proved capacity of Bishop Fraser will make any impression on his retrograde clergy. 
At present, if anything specially atrocious or silly is said on public matters, we may be 
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ward to be capable of managing its own affairs, may be awakened to 
its responsibilities, and that boldly to throw these responsibilities 
upon its citizens is the best way of making sure that they will be 
fulfilled. There is a profound saying that if you would improve a 
man, it is well to let him suppose that you already believe him such 
as you would have him to be. This is even more true of a nation 
than it is of an individual. To insist that the clergy are the only 
body who can be trusted with the control of education, even if it be 
not a calumny on English patriotism, as I for one am convinced that 
it is, still implies a deep misapprehension of the way in which new 
public interests may be excited, and of the degree in which a people 
accustomed to self-government is capable of responding to a new 
demand. Unhappily this misapprehension seized the very ministers 
who had come into power on a tide of national enthusiasm of which 
the main force was derived from hopes of a great measure of national 
education. Instead of preparing the way for the ecclesiastical 
changes which they must know sooner or later to be inevitable, they 
could think of nothing more hopeful than a law for re-invigorating 
the State Church in functions which are not proper to it, and dis- 
couraging to a corresponding degree the willingness of the better 
part of the laity to undertake functions which can never be justly 
and efficiently discharged on any other terms. 

It is not merely a decaying order of ideas that the ministers of the 
State Church exist to advocate. They represent the forces of social, 
no less than of intellectual, reaction. There would be no great harm 
in this, perhaps, were it not that their assumption of the civilising 
offices is taken to discharge laymen from the active performance of 
social duty. This is no discredit to the clergy. On the contrary, it 
is to their credit, though it is ‘to the discredit of the laity and the 
great detriment of the community that this care for the poor in 
country districts, alike in education and in other matters, is thus 
delegated to the priestly order. But mark the sympathies of the 
priestly order. It has often been said that the Church of England 
is a democratic institution,—apparently for no better reason than that 
curates sometimes marry into the best families. We have now an 
opportunity of seeing how much the priestly order cares for the poor 
common people. The first current of a strange social agitation is 


sure that its author is a clergyman from Lancashire; for instance, the charitable 
gentleman.who cried out not long ago, at a public mecting at Darwen, that “ he 
thanked God he was not a Dissenter.” 

At Keighley, in Yorkshire, the rate-payers were polled for or against a School Board. 
The voting papers showed that 37 per cent. of the supporters of the Denominational 
system signed their names with a mark. Of the opponents of the Denominational 
system, who were in a decisive minority, only 7 per cent.’were compelled to resort to 
this device. In one district, out of 194 opponents of a board, 120 signed with a mark; 
in other words those who are most sorely in need of a new system are the easiest and 
most numerous dupes of the partisans of the old. 
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passing over the land. At last after generations of profound torpor, 
our eyes discern slow stirrings among the serfs of the field. The 
uncouth Caryatides who have for generations upborne the immense 
structure of civilization in which they have no lot, have at length 
made a sign. The huge dumb figure has tried to shift a 
little from a position of insufferable woe. Little may come of 
it. The current may soon spend itself; the monstrous burden soon 
settle pitilessly down again on the heavy unconquerable shoulders. 
The many are so weak, the few are so strong; the conditions of 
social organization shut effort so fast within an iron circle. 
However this may be, the attempt is being made by a company of 
poor men to win a few pence more for the week’s toil, to raise the 
mere material conditions of life for their wives and their children a 
little further away from the level of the lives of brute beasts. What 
sympathy, or counsel, or help, or word of God-speed, or word of 
compassionate warning, have they had from the men who pretend to 
be spiritually descended in line of apostolic succession from the 
chosen companions and followers of the divine incarnation of human 
pity ? What comment have we had in this simple crisis on the 
sacred text that the peacemakers are blessed ? Such men as Bishop 
Ellicott and the two magistrates of Chipping Norton may tell us, 
and they are presumably not any more brutal or cruel than other 
Anglican feeders of Christ’s sheep. And the labourers themselves 
tell us every week, how keenly they are alive to the angry enmity of 
the clergy, and how eternally they will resent it. Their phrases 
are harsh, rough, inelegant; they have at least the eloquence of 
a bitter sincerity; there is much excuse for men brutalised by 
adversity, ignorance, and hard usage, there is none for men 
brutalised by prosperity and comfortable living. In short, the 
national Church has once more shown itself not the Church of the 
nation, but the Church of a class; not the benign counsellor and 
helpful protectress of the poor, but the mean serving-maid of the 
rich. She is as inveterate a foe to a new social hope as we know her 
to be to a new scientific truth. 

To sum up this part of the subject. First, the pretensions of the 
State Church in the face of dissent are the bane of spiritual and 
intellectual life in England. How can religion be a truly civilising 
force in a society, while one half of its preachers are incessantly 
struggling for social mastery over the other half, and, like the late 
Dr. Wilberforce, denouncing dissent as a co-equal cause with beer- 
houses in producing rural immorality? . These pretensions are rati- 
fied and confirmed by the working of the Education Act. Second, 
some of the strongest tendencies of the age are stimulating ecclesias- 
ticism, and inflaming its ardour, and drawing it further apart from 


(1) The Labourers’ Union Chronicle, almost any week. 
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the really vital elements of national life. Thus, in fine, the present 
educational policy divorces machinery from force. The nation can 
only be efficiently instructed through the agency of men who have 
faith in intelligence, and ample hope of social improvement. The 
Anglican clergy have as a body shown themselves to be without either 
one or the other. Like every other corporation representing great 
privileged sects, they identify all their aspiration and all their effort 
with the extension and confirmation of sectarian supremacy. All that 
they understand by higher national life is a more undisputed eccle- 
siastical authority. If liberalism means anything at all beyond a 
budget of sounding phrases, such ideas are thoroughly retrograde, 
and any policy that countenances them is a policy of retrogression, 
or in other words is the very climax of impolicy. True statesman- 
ship lies in right discernment of the progressive forces of a given 
society, in strenuous development of them, and in courageous reliance 
upon them. Even a sensible bishop might smile in his lawn sleeves, 
if he heard of the clergy of the Church of England being the 
depositories of the progressive forces of the nation. 


So much for the general expediency of present policy in view of 
future national growth. We may pass on to consider what is called 
the religious difficulty in a more special sense. ‘ The nation, it is 
contended, has shown in a hundred different ways its invincible 
hostility to anything like the exclusion of religious instruction from 
the schools. It is wholly alien from all our established traditions of 
government to attempt to force any system upon the country which 
the country itself does not willingly accept. Any departure from 
these traditions would be exceptionally impolitic in a matter so 
delicate as the education of the children of the poor. If you 
are going to interfere with all the weight of State authority to 
compel the parent to send his child to school, in most cases at a 
certain immediate sacrifice to himself, you will at least do well not 
to add to the enormous difficulties of your undertaking by provoking 
the religious conscience of the parent into the bargain. To set up a 
secular school system would be doing the utmost violence to this 
religious conscience, and you would never be able to work it, even if 
it were proved expedient on theoretical grounds to give the young an 
education from which religion should be omitted.’ 

Let us notice in passing that this forcible plea for the relief of the 
parental conscience, this tender anxiety for religious rights, is most 
vehemently urged by the party that has for a whole generation 
opposed a Conscience Clause with might and main, and the trust- 
deeds of whose schools in nearly every case contained a fundamental 
rule that all the children should be compelled to attend the Anglican 
church and the Anglican Sunday School. This solemn warning to 
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us to revere the parent’s religious scruple is prodigiously touching 
on the lips of the men who for half a century forced the children of 
Dissenters to come to services and Sunday-school instruction which 
the parents abhorred, or else refused to admit them to the only 
secular instruction that was within their reach. ‘ What, you wish 
to rob the parent of the right to choose his child’s religious teach- 
ing!”’—this from the men who for fifty years, in conformity with 
the trust-deeds of their schools and the rules of the great National 
Society, systematically robbed the dissenting parent of the right of 
taking his child to his own place of worship or his own Sunday 
school ! 

The plea, however, may be worth something, though urged in a 
false spirit by men whose whole tradition is an arrogant repudiation of 
it. The answer to it is so simple, so obvious, and has been so constantly 
kept before the public, that one is half ashamed of again reproducing 
such trite matter. Only in the struggle with a huge vested interest, 
strong by its privileges and inveterate in its prejudices, a politician is 
forced, in spite of literary fastidiousness, to keep stating and re- 
stating with indefatigable iteration an,elementary principle of justice 
and a mere rudiment of political prudence. Parents have an in- 
alienable right to choose the kind of religious instruction which their 
children shall receive. No one disputes that. Our simple conten- 
tion is that along with this right of chocsing their religious instruc- 
tion, goes the duty of paying for it. If I say to the parent, “ Your 
child shall not be allowed to receive instruction in Catholic doctrine, 
or in Baptist doctrine,” I am a tyrant. If the parent should say to 
me, “I insist that you shall pay for instructing my child in doctrines 
which you do not accept,” then it is he who is the tyrant. Yet 
nothing less than this is involved in the present educational system. 
We are teaching the religion of some with money raised by taxation 
of all. Every man, as has been said, pays for the religion of every- 
body else—the bad principle which we all supposed to have been 
permanently abandoned by English statesmen when church-rates 
disappeared, until Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Forster revived it. Writers 
for the newspapers, who have not always time to think about the 
terms they use, have the face to insist that wé are for depriving the 
majority of the community of the right of giving their children a 
religious education. What we really seek is to deprive the majority 
of the right of making the minority pay for giving this religious 
education to other people’s children. No one now has a word to say 
in favour of church-rates, yet the principle of church-rates and that 
of grants and local rates to denominational schools are identical. 
The only difference is that justice and reason have been brought to 
bear on one application of this principle and not on the other. “Few 
are the partisans of departed tyranny,” said Burke, “and to be a 
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Whig on the business of a hundred years ago is very consistent with 
every advantage of present servility. Retrospective wisdom and 
historical patriotism are things of wonderful convenience.” 

Then we are told by the easy people who think any slipshod 
reasoning good enough for politics, that as the Dissenters have their 
religious instruction paid for out of the taxes and rates of church- 
men, they cannot seriously complain of having to pay taxes and 
rates for Anglican instruction. To which slovenly argument we 
reply, first, that it is no consolation to people who suffer an injustice 
in more than three-fourths of the schools, that they have a chance of 
retaliating in the remaining fourth. Second, that the Dissenters do 
not desire to have sectarian teaching in their day-schools, but only 
the reading of the Bible, and therefore they do not desire to have the 
chance of making churchmen pay for the dissemination of the prin- 
ciples of dissent. Third, that owing to the way in which the dis- 
senting population is distributed, any one of its sects is not only in a 
minority in the whole as against the Church of England, but is 
always in a minority in the several parts (except in Wales), and there- 
fore the Church of England is always strong enough to secure the 
establishment of its own sectarian school, even if obliged to assent to 
the establishment of an unsectarian one by the side of it. Fourth, 
there is a not wholly inconsiderable body of tax-payers and rate- 
payers who do not desire to have any religious instruction for their 
children whatever, and who therefore are absolutely cut off from that 
singular and most sweet compensation for having to pay for what 
you hate, that you can make other people in turn pay in the same 
proportion for what they hate. On all these grounds the notion 
that wrong becomes right if you only complete the circle, is seen to 
be as gross a fallacy in public as in private transactions, and those 
who resort to it only venture to do so in the just confidence that bad 
logic goes as far as good in persuading those who have got what 
they want that they ought to be allowed to keep it. 

We are next told that the ratepayers, when asked to speak for 
themselves, reply all over the kingdom by overwhelming majorities 
that their consciences revolt against any system of education of 
which religion is not a part. As if in religious affairs it were not 
a settled principle of our government that the majority, how- 
ever great it may be, and however strenuous its convictions, 
shall still not force the conscience of the minority. We force 
Quakers to pay for war, and Peculiar People to call in doctors. 
But the protection of the realm, and the protection of life are 
secular ends, not religious ends, like teaching the catechism. I 
know nothing grosser, nothing which shows more strongly how 
sectarian supremacy coarsens and corrupts the sense of justice, 
nothing which illustrates more decisively how little people even 
now either comprehend or accept our vaunted axioms of reli- 
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gious liberty, unless they happen to be on the losing side, than 
this habitual assumption that because the members of the Church of 
England are in the majority in most parishes, therefore they have a 
right to make the minority pay for their schools and for the teaching 
of Church doctrine. And the assumption is particularly flagitious 
in the members of a Church that only a few years ago wrung the 
tithe on which its ministers subsisted from the Catholic cottiers of 
Ireland, and extorted Church cess for maintaining the fabric of the 
minority from ratepayers who were in a majority against it of seven 
or eight to one. In Ireland the conscience of the majority counted 
for nothing, in England it is the conscience of the minority that 
counts for nothing. Really Jesuit casuistry is a system of rigid moral 
inflexibility compared with our State Church, which never knows 
how to be true to a single principle, nor how to respect a single 
general maxim, except the mean principle and the unchristian 
maxim that her own poor prerogatives are all, and the free con- 
sciences of men are naught. Some writers in the public press who 
ought to know better have borrowed the ecclesiastical vein, and 
made merry over the ratepayer’s scruple. Judging from their own 
readiness to comply with the formalities of a creed which they no 
more believe than Voltaire did, they impute to others their own 
indifference; and because they are willing without ado to burn a 
pinch of incense in the temple of the gods, they can see nothing but 
besotted fanaticism or odious hypocrisy, or at best unspeakable 
childishness, in those who still think that one creed is more true 
than another, and still show some earnestness in their preference. 
Surely there is not so much conscience to spare in modern society, 
that we can afford to sneer at any manifestation of it which may 
happen to inconvenience ourselves, as a piece of puerile scrupulosity 
and ridiculous niceness. 

The last sophism of the advocates of the system of making the 
whole country pay for the religion of the richer part is that public 
money does not pay for the religious teaching, but only for the secular. 
So far as the parliamentary grants are concerned I have already con- 
sidered this position, and already shown that in subsidising the 
denominational system the government subsidises all the incidents of 
the system, denominational teaching included. In the case of rate- 
supported schools—and Mr. Forster professed to expect this kind of 
school to increase in number—the sophism is still more bare-faced. 
These schools live on rates and grants, that is, from rates and 
taxes. Therefore if the ratepayer and the taxpayer do not pay for 
the religious teaching, who does pay for it? The children with their 
pence? At the Manchester schools of which we have already spoken, 
did the five pounds which were voluntarily subscribed in one case, 
and the single pound which was subscribed in the other, exavtly 
suffice to pay for the religious instruction? Our heedless opponents 
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will hardly say this, and they may be left to find a way out of their 
position as they best can. 

Let us look this question of the parent’s conscience boldly in the 
face, not like fanatics, but like politicians in face of a practical task. 
Now what is the limit and intention of State interference in any part 
of education? With education in the largest and most complete 
sense the State has nothing to do. It only professes to deal with that 
narrow portion of education which is described as secular instruction, 
and it is a great pity that we are obliged to give the wider name to 
the question, because unscrupulous or inconsiderate persons have 
been enabled to say that we want to force a godless education on the 
poor, and the like falsehoods. The State is only concerned with the 
supply and regulation of secular instruction. As Mr. Gladstone 
himself expressed it, “The duty of the State is to make use of the 
voluntary schools [so-called] for the purposes of the secular instruc- 
tion which they give, but to hold itself entirely and absolutely detached 
from all responsibility with regard to their religious teaching.” * You 
may say that this is to degrade the State. Possibly. But whether 
or no, this is the principle already accepted and acted upon, and dis- 
tinctly formulated. Religious inspection is now given up. Pay- 
ments from the public funds are in theory strictly confined to 
proficiency in secular knowledge. Public money will be given just 
as readily and on precisely the same terms to purely secular schools. 
Above all, every school manager who accepts the Conscience Clause 
accepts this principle, and agrees that excepting for a certain time at 
the beginning or end, or the beginning and end, of the work of the 
school, the instruction given in the school shall be as purely secular, 
irreligious, godless, as in any school in the land. It is not we who 
begin to make the schools secular. That is already done in principle 
in every public elementary school, denominational or otherwise, by 
the first and second sub-sections of the Seventh clause of the 
Elementary Education Act of 1870.2 When the clergy surrendered 
the Conscience Clause, they instantly became parties to the very 
system of education which they choose to call godless. How, asks the 
vivacious editor of a well-known religious newspaper, how can a man 
teach geography without Genesis? The illustration does not strike 
me as happy, for in truth I see no more connection between geography 
and Genesis than between Macedon and Monmouth. But at any rate 


(1) Speech in the House of Commons, June 24, 1870. 

(2) * It shall not be required, as a condition of any child being admitted into or con- 
tinuing in the school, that he shall attend any religious observance, or any 
instruction in religious subjects in the school or elsewhere 

“The time or times during which any religious observance is practised, or instruc- 
tion in religious subjects is given at any mecting of the school, shall be either at the 
beginning or at the end, or at the beginning and the end, of each meeting 
33 & 34 Vict., c. 75, § 7. 
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if anybody teaches religion out of the time sct in the table, he is 
violating the contract he has made with the government, and either 
forfeiting his grant, or else procuring it fraudulently. And hence 
the absurd folly of the Bishop of Peterborough—we humbly borrow 
for once the Bishop of Peterborough’s own particular phrase for 
describing what he does not agree with—in his memorable assertion 
that all instruction that excludes religious teaching is atheistic. As 
if religious teaching were not excluded from every State-aided school 
both in the diocese of Peterborough and every other diocese in England 
during some five-sixths of the school-time ; so that if his description 
is correct, the Church schools are atheistic institutions for nearly the 
whole of the solid day. The clergy and the clerically-minded jour- 
nalists do not see that the Conscience Clause makes every public 
elementary school in the land a secular school pure and simple, 
except for a short and specified time daily. When the religious 
journalist insists that history and geography should be penetrated 
with religious significance, when the organ of the National Society 
insists that “the whole school-time of a child” should lead up to 
making the child a communicant of the Church of England, these 
devout persons are simply inciting the teachers and school managers 
clandestinely to break their bargain with the State, and to obtain the 
State money on false pretences. This is the plain truth. They are 
preaching a fraud. 

That in practice the Conscience Clause is often contravened in 
spirit if not in letter is tolerably well known. No legal enactment 
can prevent the clerical manager from refusing to allow any children 
who are withdrawn from religious instruction or from attendance at 
church or Sunday school, to compete for prizes, or to share the school 
treat, and cases have been brought forward of double fees being 
charged to the children of dissenters. Mr. Forster has repeatedly 
asked those who deny the effectiveness of the Conscience Clause why 
they do not bring cases of its infraction before the Department. To 
this we may reply first that such cases have been brought before the 
Department ; second, that there is obviously great difficulty in finding 
them out, as the places where they are likely to happen are usually 
the furthest removed from the public eye and ear ; and thirdly that it 
is by indirect rather than direct means that the supposed protection 
of the Clause is nullified. We are naturally ready to give to clergy- 
men the same credit for honour and law-abidingness as we give to 
other men. But then clergymen somehow are not exactly like other 
men. They are very apt to look at laws as women do, who never 
can be taught that it is wrong to smuggle or to cheat a railway com- 
pany. None but clergymen would think it honest to draw pay for 
forcing what they call Catholic practices and Catholic truth into a 
Protestant establishment. Indeed one can hardly imagine a more 
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admirable training for a low-class attorney than a short apprentice- 
ship to one of these heroic Anglicans, whose whole lives seem spent 
in finding out by how many little devices of costume, lights, banners, 
processions, practices, postures, they can strain and evade the law 
without being convicted and punished. The organ of the rising 
party in the Church has actually enjoined upon the clergy to hear 
confessions in spite of the mandate of the Ordinary to whom he has 
sworn obedience, for “who is to know when a priest is hearing a 
confession, or when he is arguing in the vestry with a Congregation- 
alist enquirer upon, let us say, the divine institution of episcopacy ?”* 
Tartufe was a man of honour, a creature of a fine moral sense, com- 
pared with this sly priest, solacing or chastening the penitent soul, 
tongue in cheek. If he will cheat his bishop, are we to blame if we 
suspect him of willingness to cheat the law ? Liberal clergymen used 
to evade the clauses in the trust-deeds making attendance at church 
compulsory on the children. Why should not illiberal clergymen now 
show equal ingenuity for ends which they think equally laudable ? 
It is not our fault if we are suspicious of clerical loyalty in adminis- 
tering the Conscience Clause, when we are confronted on every side 
by open declarations that a teacher should not attempt to teach 
geography without Genesis; that the whole school-time of a child 
should lead up to making him an Anglican communicant ; that so long 
as you have sectarian teachers, it is of secondary importance under 
what regulations they carry on their work, for “ such as the teacher is, 
such will be the school.” 

Whatever practical evasions of the law may take place, and 
whether they be few or many, the principle laid down by the law, 
and accepted by the manager of every State-aided school in the 
country, is clearly this—that secular instruction is the only part of 
education for which the State pays or with which it is in any way 
concerned, and that secular instruction is capable of being imparted, 
and must by law be imparted in all such schools, without any admix- 
ture of religious instruction. That is the principle of the law as it 
stands. We others have so far no conversion to make, though we 
have a gigantic task to perform in persuading people to recognise the 
principle they have formally conceded, and to act on the recognition. 
For the worst of a concession made by Conservatives or ecclesiastics 
is that you must never hurt their feelings by acting uponit. Thus 
they introduced household suffrage, transferring power to the com- 
mon people, whenever they choose to unite in the use of it. The 
moment you appeal to the common people as the depositories of 
power, you are denounced as a revolutionist and an ochlocrat. And 
so with the Conscience Clause. In accepting this, they distinctly 
excluded religion from the hours of secular instruction. The 


(1) Leading article in the Church Times for July 4. 
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moment you take them at their word, and assume that they have 
really separated religious from secular teaching, they break out 
against you as heathen and godless. A Conservative would seem 
to be so-called from his tenacity in keeping what he has long ago 
given away. 

The State, then, imposes on the parent the duty of submitting his 
children to a certain amount of drill in secular instruction, just as 
in some other countries the State insists on universal submission to 
a course of military drill. The attendance on this instruction is as 
purely a secular duty as the payment of taxes. A parent who 
comes forward and declines to let his children attend school unless 
they receive religious instruction, might as well decline to pay his 
taxes unless the State would guarantee a mass for his soul or provide 
him with a chaplain. Secular instruction is one thing, and reli- 
gious instruction is something quite different. No one who accepts 
government aid on condition of a conscience clause can deny this 
absolute separation. The State has no more to do with the provision 
of religious instruction, than it has to do with the provision of a 
band of music for each parish. That is the affair of those who want 
music or who want religious instruction. There is no prohibition, 
nor wish to prohibit. There is only absolute neutrality and in- 
difference. 

Now it is perfectly well known by all who have taken the pains to 
inquire into the subject that this supposed eagerness of the parent 
to send his child to a school of a special denomination is a mere 
invention of the clergy and the priests. It does not exist. What 
the parent wants is a school that is convenient. Let us take from 
actual experience an important illustration how artificial this ery 
is. The London School Board remits to divisional tribunals the 
cases of parents who are summoned for neglecting to send their 
children to school, and who plead poverty. These are the cases 
coming under the 17th and 25th clauses. The divisional tribunal 
_ has the power of recommending the Board to remit or pay the 
fees. In either case, whether of remission or payment, the paren‘ 
is of course absolutely free to select the school to which he. will 
have the child sent. In the Greenwich division the four divi- 
sional members constitute the tribunal, and take its duties each a 
month in turn. Their district embraces a population of 200,000, of 
all classes, from the gentility of Sydenham down to the most 
miserable parts of Deptford. What happens? ‘“ Eighteen months’ 
experience on this tribunal,” writes the Rev. Mr. Waugh, to whose 
courtesy I am indebted for this information, “leave this fact: that 
not in one single case where a parent has chosen a denominational 
scheol, has he done so because it was a denominational school. In 
every case the ‘choice’ was made because there was no choice. In 
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the immediate locality of the chooser’s home, there were no schools 
for girls but denominational schools, or else there were no schools for 
boys but denominational schools, or no schools for infants but 
denominational schools. Where the family consisted of boys and 
girls, and the locality provided schools for boys under the Board, and 
for girls under the Church, or vice versa, one half of the family 
attended Board schools, and the other half Church schools. In not 
one single case hus a denominational school been preferred for any other 
than physical or geographical reasons.” The scruple of the indigent 
parent is thus seen, in this immense district at any rate, to be a 
figment. The clergy and the priests have done their best to stimu- 
late the parents to feign this eager conscientiousness. They have 
failed. But the device was too good to be thrown away, so, hollow 
invention as it is, they have given it the main place on their banner. 

Still as we have to work the system, we must meet as well as we 
can the prejudices excited by this artificial and spurious cry. Now 
what objection can the clergy make to the scheme which meets the 
conscientious objections of the dissenting or secularist ratepayer by 
taking the function of imparting religious instruction from the 
secular teacher, and then meets the conscientious objection of the 
scrupulous parent by empowering the clergyman or the priest or 
some one deputed by him, other than the schoolmaster or school- 
mistress, to give religious instruction at a distinct time, just 
as it is now given at a distinct time? If the parent really 
wants his child to have religious instruction in the week-day, his 
child has it. If the clergyman is really anxious that the young of 
his flock should be instructed in the word and the doctrine, who can 
teach with such fulness of knowledge or exhort, with such amplitude 
of authority as himself? If the State aid really supports only the 
secular instruction, what heavier call will there be upon voluntary 
aid than there is now? ‘The parent’s conscience is satisfied. The 
rate-payer’s conscience is not forced. 

It may be said that this is only adding still more directly to 
clerical power, and augmenting the clerical element in education. 
Such an objection is unreal. The schoolmaster, as it is, teaches 
what the clergyman, who is his master, tells him to teach, and he dare 
not do otherwise. And therefore a parish with an unpopular clergy- 
man would be no worse off in the tenour of the religious instruction 
imparted to its children, than it is now. The great advantage gained 
would be that the lay teacher would come fresh to the secular 
instruction, would look to that as other men look to their profes- 
sions, would not be distracted by alien subjects. This is the point 
which seems to the present writer by far the most important—to 
improve the aims and heighten the self-respect of the teacher, by 
showing him that the State puts him in a definite, an independent, 
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an honourable post, with specified functions. The separation of reli- 
gious from secular instruction in the person of the teacher, no less 
than in the time of giving it, is as indispensable a condition of this, 
though by no means the only condition, as it is an indispensable con- 
dition of putting an end to the wrangling among the parish sects. 
What we want, is to erect secular teaching among the class who go 
to these elementary schools, into a distinct and recognised depart- 
ment of national activity and public duty. Until this is done, you 
will never have good teaching, and you will never have in your 
people any hearty recognition of the value of knowledge. 

But, it will be said, religious instruction will suffer. As one of 
the most prominent defenders of Mr. Forster’s policy writes to me :— 
“ Religion can only be taught to boys effectually by the lay master. 
The other [i.e. teaching by the clergyman] would only be regarded 
as an insufferable bore.”’ This is a pleasant compliment to his spiritual 
friends, but let us see what the effectual teaching of religion by the 
lay master really comes to, when put into plain English. The 
answer shall come from an authority whose friendliness to our 
adversaries is beyond suspicion. Canon Norris is reporting the 
results of the examination of candidates for admission into -the 
Training Colleges. Four-fifths of the candidates were pupil- 
teachers. ‘I have the papers,” he says, “ of the 217 who failed last 
Christmas before me: there is not one of them that would not be 
considered disgraceful by a panel of a dozen teachers or clergymen. 

Two-thirds of the pupil-teachers failed to obtain half-marks.” 
And this is admittedly a religious examination of the most ele- 
mentary kind. “In 1871 I inquired of 500 students in Training 
Colleges how many had received assistance in their religious studies 
from their clergy during their apprenticeship, and ascertained that 
only 42 out of the 500 (or 12 per cent.) had been instructed or even 
examined by their clergy in this part of their work.” “And if 
the pupil-teachers be thus ignorant,” says the organ of the National 
_ Society with plaintive groan, “what must be the condition of the 
children who have not had the same advantages?”’* This is no 
Birmingham invention, no Nonconformist calumny. Every Diocesan 
Inspector’s report tells the same tale of poor and unsatisfactory 
answers, “showing unmistakably that the whole preparation for 
them consists in a few days’ hasty cramming.” The pupils know 
a few bare facts, but they do not know their connection with one 
another, while even “the Catechism itself is neither accurately learnt 
nor intelligently understood.” ? 

Let the reader calmly weigh the significance of this. Consider 
the light it throws on all this dire contention. The children 


(1) National Society’s Monthly Paper for May, 1873, p. 99. 
(2) National Society’s Monthly Paper for June, 1873. 
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no more learn religion than they learn anything else. It is on 
their own authority that we thus know, what every sensible man 
suspected before, that if the results of the secular teaching of 
the sectarian schools are unworthy and despicable beyond all esti- 
mation, the results of their religious teaching are more unworthy 
and despicable still. Yet it is for this poor ragged tatter and 
pretence of serious religious instruction, this scanty covering of 
spiritual nakedness with a few catechismal thrums, that the parent’s 
conscience is said to yearn with a yearning that will not be gain- 
said! The same parent, be it observed, who is commonly described 
as “neither earnest nor religious, but apathetic and slothful,” 
and whose apathy and sloth are the reasons alleged why reli- 
gion, if it is to be learnt at all, must be learnt at school.’ What 
clearer evidence is needed than the fact of this ignorance and 
apathy on the part of previous generations of school-goers, combined 
with the fact of the utter and avowed badness of the religious 
instruction which is given to the school-goers of the present genera- 
tion, to persuade us that this noisy ery on the parent’s behalf for a 
religious education is entirely hollow and artificial, merely invented 
to serve a turn in the contest for the maintenance of an external 
sectarian supremacy? ‘They impose on the world with the sounding 
phrase of religious education. Yet it seems after all that the thing 
itself has no effectual existence in the schools. This good and 
effective religious education for which there is such strife is a myth. 
“Long before the passing of the Act of 1870,” says the Principal of 
the Battersea Training College, “it was notorious that after years of 
instruction in the Bible and Catechism large numbers of children 
lapsed into Dissent or utter godlessness.”’ It is hardly honourable in 
the face of a mass of statements of this kind to charge us with 
wishing to found heathen schools, when we only desire to take the 
religious instruction out of the hands of lay teachers who have, 
to such a degree as this, demonstrated their unfitness to impart it. 
The fear of the proselytising effect of the religious hour is a 
secondary thing, and there is a fine contemptuousness in the common 
indifference among Dissenting parents about withdrawing their 
children from it. The Welsh poor are nearly all Dissenters, yet 
they suffer their children to learn the Catechism, and gravely to 
declare that they have been made children of grace through baptism, 
though they have never been baptized, and that their godfathers 
and godmothers have vowed divers fine things in their names, though 
they have never known the blessing of godfathers and godmothers 
at all. Surely we are the religious party, who seek to put a stop to 
ghastly mummery like this. What moves the indignation of 
sensible and patriotic observers is that these men who provide 


(1) National Society’s Monthly Paper for May, 1873, p. 96. 
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a slovenly and wretched religious instruction and a slovenly and 
wretched secular instruction, and who are fully aware from their 
own reports how ill they are doing the work they have under- 
taken, yet obstinately cling to a function which they are found 
incompetent to perform, and stubbornly refuse to stand aside 
to give a chance to fresh principles and new forces and untried 
agencies, which may perhaps perform the work as ill, but which at 
least cannot possibly perform it worse. And mark that these are the 
men, this great Church-party, who uniformly bid us rely upon improved 
education as the one panacea for the backwardness of our humbler 
population. When we ask them how to deal with the drunken- 
ness that is the arch-curse of the land, they cry, Educate the people. 
We point to our million of paupers, breeding a devouring pauper 
race to come after them: education is declared the one cure, the 
single assured remedy. We pray them to consider the problem of a 
wage-earning class acquiring a new measure of material prosperity 
which they no more know how to use in a wise, sober, and civilised 
way than their suddenly enriched betters know how to use it so. 
They reply, We have considered your problem, we solve it by 
education. We inquire of them whether it is not pitiable to think of 
the brutalising lives that are led by the rural and urban poor in 
their crowded hovels, with no hope nor interest nor outlook for 
themselves or their descendants. They answer, Yes, it is pitiable ; 
you must educate. Can you believe, we ask, that any nation is 
great and stable or will hold a foremost place in the civilised 
system, with huge classes of its members sunk in the degradation 
of the lower English labourers? Ah, they say, you must open the 
mind and heart, you must discipline the intelligence and train the 
affections. And then they press on with a headlong enthusiasm 
to employ badly-taught teachers to discipline the intelligence up 
to the superb attainments of the Fourth Standard, and to train the 
affections by a few bits of the Church Catechism “neither accu- 

rately learned nor intelligently understood!” It is barely credible 
that men who thus obstruct all other social reforms by a parrot’s 
repetition about the necessity of education, are most persistent in 
obstructing all reforms in education itself. They substitute edu- 
cation for every other kind of improvement, and then for educa- 
tion they substitute those paltry scraps of instruction, whether 
secular or religious, of which low standards and inspectors’ rebukes 
tell the sorry tale, and which no more deserve the name of education 
than a savage scratching a little patch of ground with a stick or 
the shoulder-blade of a beast deserves to be called a scientific 
agriculturist. 

Eprror. 
(To be continued in the next number.) 
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Ir it be lawful to grieve over a dead past, to mourn lost Lycidas or 
wish to restore to the world’s regrets Titian’s Peter Martyr or 
Lionardo’s Cenacolo; if we may wish back again Roman civic 
virtue, Italian culture, Medizeval romance ; if it be not right only to 
acquiesce in all the ruins of changeful time, and conform to the cold 
faith that whatever is is best, then surely our keenest regrets 
must be given to Greek beauty, lost to us now as irrecoverably as the 
face of Alcibiades and the sound of Demosthenes’ voice. Regret is 
always unavailing: yet love is fed by regret; and we cannot love 
past beauty without wishing it once more present. The law of 
ceaseless change is as fixed as that of disease and death. Yet we 
mourn for disease and death: may we not also mourn for our 
present lives that they cannot taste the delights either of the past or 
of the future? The beauty of a child dies alike whether the child 
lives or not. We weep for the maiden Basilo and the boy Quin- 
tilian. Why not also for the beauty of the young Augustus lost in 
the unloveliness of his manhood, for the voice of the young chorister, 
for the sunset of yesterday ? 

So it is with Greek beauty. The great god Pan is dead. That 
sense of harmony which dwelt in the souls of Phidias and Sophocles 
is now but the echo and the shadow of a shape and a sound, once 
living to delight a loving world, now stored up, shelved and 
numbered in museums and libraries, the property of cities and 
pedants: or at best, and for those who love it, only existing in ruin. 
Alas! we do but deceive ourselves if we think that we can under- 
stand the symmetry of a Greek statue or the rhythm of a Greek 
poem. Our eyes are clouded by modern art, even as our ears 
are infected by the grating sound of modern vowels and consonants, 
which must needs serve to represent to us the harmony of the 
Greek language. Greek beauty is not for us. What it was to 
those who lived when Greek art was living we can but guess. We 
cannot know as the Greeks knew. Nor can its worshippers and 
imitators revive it. What are Keats and Goethe, what are Thor- 
waldsen and Flaxman, but barbarian guards of a royal sepulchre ? 
The forms that issue from it are but those of “Grecian ghosts that 
in battle were slain,” bearing like Deiphobus in the Aineid the ugly 
scars and stains of their contest with devouring time. Shall we not 
grieve for this ? 

There is a picture, well known to many of our readers, painted 
by an artist who has as pure a love of beauty and faith in Greek 
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ideals as any living or dead. It represents a group of musicians in 
Greek dress ; noble figures such as we may fancy Sophocles to have 
been in the pride of his manhood. Above their heads lies a gigantic 
bass viol. Each holds a wooden instrument, violin, tenor or 
violoncello: and lovely women stand by with arms twined round 
each other and listen to their music. The conceit is pretty—it 
is the homage of modern to ancient art. Yet it seems to us to be 
almost grotesque. We cannot conceive that any but Gothic sounds 
can come from those romantic fiddles: we cannot believe that 
Phidias or Plato could have endured the discords and resolutions 
of modern music. But suppose the idea inverted. Paint four 
modern musicians with thoughtful German faces transformed by 
the beauty of sound, and place in their hands and at their lips the 
Doric flute and the Lesbian lyre: and this would represent in an 
allegory the attitude of modern minds trying to reproduce to 
themselves the absolute grace and severity which charms and awes 
_ us as we listen “ with dull and tuneless ear” at the closed doors of 
that temple of harmony. 

We will, to make the contrast more plain, take a few instances 
in different arts where the modern spirit has tried to represent the 
Greek spirit to a later age, or clothe itself in Greek forms. One 
of the noblest of Mendelssohn’s works is his “‘ Antigone.” Those 
who have heard it performed as it is given in some of the theatres 
of Germany, with a good orchestra, a sufficient mise en scéne and 
competent actors, will allow that it is capable of affording high 
pleasure to cultivated minds. As the greatness of “Hamlet” or 
“ Othello” makes itself felt through the rantings of a strolling band 
of players, so the splendour of the genius of Sophocles-is obscured, 
but not hidden, by all the shortcomings of the German stage. The 
high human interest of the story, the contrast and play of character, 
the balance of incident, the severe dramatic propriety, are present to 
our minds as they may have been to the minds of Athenians who 
listened to the play two thousand years ago. ‘There the ancient and 
_ the modern meet on equal ground—or perhaps the modern has the 
advantage ; for modern poets have sounded the diapason of human 
feeling with even a more masterly touch than the ancients whom 
they have followed; and the modern spectator is accustomed to 
more subtle analysis and no less lofty a conception than the Greek. 
But this is the spirit, not the form. The form is modern, Gothic, 
almost barbarous. Classical dictionaries and disquisitions on the 
Greek theatre prescribe the position of the altar, the number of the 
chorus, the proper doors for exit and entrance. The Greek verse 
is correctly translated into heroics more or less sonorous. The result 
is a work of art which to our ears and eyes is harmonious as well as 
exalted in sentiment. But the effect is German, not Greek, except 
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so far as what is human is akin all the world over. As far as the 
resuscitation of a Greek tragedy is concerned we would gladly give 
up all theresources of modern music employed with the profound know- 
ledge and fastidious taste of Mendelssohn, if we could hear the simple 
strains of that music which Sophocles accepted as truly in tune with 
his own dramatic conceptions, and the more than musical harmonies 
of the Greek language modulated by the voice of Greek players.’ 

In the dramatic attempts of our own country this contrast is more 
strongly marked. To take a familiar instance: an adaptation of the 
tragedy of “‘ Medea” has lately been seen on the English stage, in 
which the genius of a single actor has had power to interest spec- 
tators of all classes. Of Miss Bateman we would say “ingenio valet 
non arte.” She has the natural instinct of an actress, and the 
instincts which are the growth of experience and education: but not, 
in our judgment, that knowledge of and sympathy with Greek art 
which is essential to a worthy rendering of so great a theme. And, 
therefore, in spite of the merits of Miss Bateman’s impersonation of 
Medea, we feel uneasily that this is not Greek, and would rather 
that she were called by some other name and clothed in some other 
garb. But if Medea comes short of perfection, what are we to say 
of the rest of the troupe and of the play itself? Euripides is 
degraded to commonplace English verse; and most of the actors— 
it would seem—barely tolerate the ungracious parts which they 
sustain in order to support the principal figure. Such a fault would 
be impossible in a real Greek play. What Shakspeare effected by 
genius the Greeks effected by art : none of the personages introduced 
are superfluous or uninteresting, like those wordy abstractions which 
crowd Schiller’s stage; all is in its place and to the purpose. But 
to return to our English “ Medea.” The dresses are tawdry or shabby ; 
the scenery commonplace; the whole conception of the play is 
realistic : so much so, that on the one hand the metrical rhythm 
often sounds constrained, and on the other we do not feel shocked 
when Medea—Oh, Horace!—thrusts a knife into her children’s 
bodies, coram populo, in the midst of a huddling, shouting crowd 
of kwpa mpoowna. The fact is that author and actors alike are 
ignorant or have forgotten that Greek art in all things will have 
perfection: there is no d peu pres in it. By instinct and by con- 
vention which sanctioned instinct the Greeks of the great age 
thought and wrote right: and any attempt to represent Greek 
subjects as the Greeks represented them is intolerable if the treat- 
ment of them is not absolutely severe. And this severity is not 


(1) The subject of the relation between ancient and modern tragedy has been treated 
with much skill and feeling by Mr. J. A. Symonds, in the ninth chapter of his “ Studies 
of the Greek Poets,” a work full of instruction and suggestion to those who are or who 
are not acquainted with Greek literature itself. 
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attainable by modern artists. This is the secret of the distaste 
we feel when we hear Jason or Creon employing gestures which 
belong to English stage tradition, or supported by the cheap 
illusions of stage scenery and perspective. In the Greek drama 
there is no illusion: it is more akin to sculpture than painting; the 
atmosphere of gods and heroes is congenial to it; the sea and sky 
of Attica are its proper scenery; the measured movement of trimeter 
verse is its native speech. 

Goethe’s “Iphigenie”’ is generally quoted as the great model and 
instance of the modern antique. But is it a real reproduction of the 
antique? In many points it approaches the Greek closely, especially 
in the choric songs and gnomic sentences which are put into the 
mouths of the principal characters for want of a chorus. But it is 
not a single, flawless work. It is a combination of classical and 
modern—a greater poem, it may be, but a less complete work of art 
than either of two plays with which it will bear comparison— 
Schiller’s “ Braut von Messina,” and Milton’s “Samson Agonistes.” 
Whilst the form of the play is in many respects classical, the 
interest of the action, as Mr. Lewes, has well pointed out, rests on 
situations and developments of character which are rather modern 
than classical in their spirit. And what is the result? “Iphigenie” 
is coldly admired. We acknowledge its perfect workmanship; but 
it does not touch us as we are touched by every page of “ Hermann 
and Dorothea,” where neither scene nor manner is too remote to win 
the full sympathy of the poet. 

In the “ Bride of Messina” Schiller adopts, with some variations, 
the Greek tragic method, including the chorus, which Goethe 
discards. The introduction of the chorus, it is obvious, does away 
with all illusion. But Schiller, in his interesting preface to the 
play, disclaims illusion. This absence of illusion, this control of 
emotion is, he says, the great recommendation of the chorus. The 
heroic drama must not be too emotional: it must, like all true art, 
point the way from an actual to a possible stage. Schiller keeps so 
well in sight these fundamentals of Greek tragedy, that his work, 
though not Greek in form, creates in medern minds, we may believe, 
somewhat the same effect which was created by a play of Aischylus, 
and yet he nowhere imitates directly. 

Compared with “‘Samson Agonistes,” “Iphigenie”’ is less studied 
and less classical. In Milton’s tragedy the happy adaptation of 
Greek method and Greek sentiment to a Hebrew subject produces 
the effect of art without a too painful sense of imitation. Yet 
“Samson Agonistes” is a stupendous ¢owr de force. No poet but 
Milton has had like him the power of assimilating literature of all 
kinds and fusing it into his own magnificent diction. Witness the 
whole of “Paradise Lost,” in which there is hardly a line that is 
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not echoed from some recollection of Greck, Latin, or Italian 
poetry; and yet it is all hisown. It is something of this power of 
assimilation, executed in a different direction, which enables Mr. Jebb 
to think in Empedoclean hexameters, and transfer Mr. Browning’s 
philosophy into the rigid metres of Pindar. It is true that the sense 
of difficulty overcome is inseparable from a translation, and par- 
ticularly a translation into a classical language, and interferes with 
our perfect pleasure in reading it. But how perfectly is that difficulty 
overcome in “ Tithonus,”’ in “ Lelius,” and “avayvyow”! These 
wonderful translations (we know nothing to stand near them except 
a few of Mr. Munro’s happiest efforts) are not merely imitations of 
the classics; they are written, as it were, from the very heart of the 
antique. But we must not take them for more than they claim 
to be. They are gems, not statues; perfect works of art, but not to 
be classed with original poems such as those of which we have 
spoken. Indeed, the strain of sustaining the burden for long would 
be intolerable, from the tediousness of elaborating at length what 
should be produced by enthusiasm: for the original; that alone makes 
a translation possible, and it seldom supports a translator to the end 
of a lengthy work. 

It happens that the distance at which Goethe’s “ Iphigenie” 
stands from the Greek may be gauged by a real curiosity of 
literature, a Greek translation of the tragedy, faultless in grammar 
and metre, carried out with admirable skill and fidelity by a German 
professor. The result is a literary work which resembles a Greek 
tragedy, much in the same degree as Madame Tussaud’s wax model 
resembles Frederick the Great. But Goethe is not to be arraigned 
for this. He spent no pedantic pains to make his workmanship like 
the antique. He possessed the Greek spirit as few moderns have 
possessed it; but writing in harmony with the Greek spirit, he did 
not greatly care merely to reproduce it; he thought more of his 
own Iphigenia than of her of the Greek poets. And, after all, he 
did not set ‘‘Iphigenie”’ among his greatest works. 

The contrast of methods may be made more striking by referring 
to two entirely opposite treatments of a Greek subject—* Atalanta 
in Calydon” and “ Balaustion.” In the first the Greek model is 
closely imitated; and in spite of the strain of Biblical language and 
thought which’ runs here and there through the work, the style and 
diction of Greek tragedy rules all. In “ Balaustion,”’ on the other 
hand, though there is enough of Greek sentiment to carry the story, 
the form is entirely modern; the Greek feeling is explained and 
accounted for, not presumed. The one is beautiful by its smoothness, 
or melody, or variety, or fiery strength of language, and by the 
echo of Greek thoughts which sounds in it. The other has but little 
aid from beauty of form, for Mr. Browning cares as little for form 
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as Carlyle himself, but it tells a Greek story to moderns, and 
puts its readers in possession of the feeling which produced the 
story, so far as that is possible in modern times. “ Atalanta” isa 
close study from the Greek; “ Balaustion” is a Greek story told 
into modern verse; and though one has few faults and the other 
many, perhaps “ Balaustion ” rings more true for all its harshness. 
‘ Atalanta” is a richer plant, set in a barren soil; but that in which 
‘‘ Balaustion”” was sown may yield other fruit to other tillers, as it 
did to the masters of the Italian Renaissance. 

All our modern art is a Renaissance of one kind or another. A 
striking and beautiful instance is afforded by Mr. Morris’s poems. 
Whether he treats a Norse Saga,a medixval legend, or a Greek 
myth, he moves with equal ease and grace. Pictures of varied 
beauty present themselves without effort to his mind, which is a 
mirror of all forms of beauty. But though he uses Greek subjects, 
neither his treatment of them, nor the effect produced is Greek. 
There is something barbaric in his love for colour, gems, fur, bright 
robes; something that almost recalls the gaudy trappings of the 
“ Nibelungenlied.” Even when he is most classical, he resembles 
rather the Roman revival of Greek art than Greek art itself. His 
art is indeed a double Renaissance, for his Greek form comes to him 
through Chaucer, and Chaucer’s Renaissance has the true note of a 
Renaissance ; the spirit of the age taking its pleasure in the antique, 
and borrowing so much of it as suited its own purpose,—sometimes 
investing modern feeling in ancient form, as in the story of 
Medea or Dido, in the “Canterbury Tales;” sometimes the con- 
verse, as in the Manciple’s Tale, in which the ancient myth of 
Coronis appears in a fourteenth-century dress. Indeed both methods 
are inseparable from a living Renaissance. In “Julius Cesar,” for 
instance, it is difficult to say whether we are hearing Shakspeare 
in toga and sandals, or Plutarch in Elizabethan trunk hose. In 
either case, naiveté—an ill-used word, which really means not to be 
ashamed of one’s generation—is essential to the true Renaissance. 
Pedantry spoils all ; even Raphael was too learned. 

Much has been written about the cwpposvyy, the self-restraint of 
the Greeks. How far this self-restraint has its origin in incomplete- 
ness, in days when the power of feeling transcended the power of 
formal expression, we will leave to artists to decide. If we compare 
the mosaics of St. Mark’s, of which Mr. Ruskin has written so 
beautifully and so illogically, or Giotto’s and Cimabue’s paintings, 
or the sculptures of Wells Cathedral, with the ginetan marbles, 
for instance, we shall be inclined to believe that the chastening 
and pruning of art was due partly to inexperience, partly to 
design. But Phidias and Sophocles, at any rate, had full mastery 
over the modes of expression. They were, of course, influenced by 
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tradition, but it is impossible to doubt that their self-restraint was 
matter of choice as well as habit. Modern art cannot be confined 
within these limits. It must be less stately in proportion as it is 
more full of emotion; it must lose as well as gain. And so, when 
a modern artist attempts to treat a Greek subject in the Greck 
manner, he is in almost every case either too calm for the moderns 
or too unrestrained for the ancients. Our English Laocoon roars 
with his mouth open; our English Ajax is discovered in the midst 
of his raving, not as Lessing describes him in the Greck 
picture, “sitting exhausted after his brainsick hero’s deeds, full of 
the resolve to die by his own hand.” It is indeed this soberminded- 
ness, this stern control of all emotion within the bounds of art, which 
is wanting and must be wanting to our more obvious modes of 
representation. Modern subtlety of thought and expression finds 
the Greek constraint dull. It may not be altogether wrong; but it 
should be content with its proper methods, and not enter into rivalry 
with that which in its own domain is perfect and absolute. 

Keats stands alone. But his art resembles that of Ariosto rather 
than that of Milton. Milton takes up his well-loved classical names 
and thoughts and lifts them into modern sunlight; but for the 
most part he only reflects the ancients, he does not create afresh on 
their ground. Every line, every thought of Keats’s is a creation; 
but his poetry is romantic rather than classical. Milton is classical 
in Hell and in Eden; Keats is classical by circumstance and from 
sympathy with beauty, rather than because the Greek form is natural 
to him. Like Morris, but in a much higher spirit, he is penetrated 
with the power of Greek beauty ; and his art finds its development in 
creation, not in imitation. In Keats the romantic element, the rich- 
ness of fancy, the love of outward nature—in short, the warm 
modern life—is too strong to be bound by the rules of Greek art. 
It is but rarely that we find him speaking from the true Greek 
feeling, as in such lines as these :— 

‘*A mimic temple, so complete and true 


In sacred custom, that he well nigh fear’d 
To search it inwards; ”’! 


or— 
‘*loth was he to move 
From the imprinted couch, and when he did, 
*T was with slow languid paces and face hid 
In muffling hands; ” 
or— 


**T would steer 
My skiff along green shelving coasts to hear 
The shepherd’s pipe come clear from every steep, 
Mingled with ceaseless bleating of his sheep.” 





(1) Even here his Gothic mind finds its way— 
* Down sidelong aisles and into niches cold.” 
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Keats is worthy to be accepted by the laurelled company who 
grasped the hands of Dante. He has risen, it may be, above Greek 
art; but he is not one of the Greeks. If he has, to use his own 
words, “in too late a day touched the beautiful mythology of Greece,” 
he has not also “dulled its brightness.” He has added a warmth 
and a colour to that which was distant and severe, and Praxiteles- 
like, made Niobe, whom the gods had turned into stone, flush into 
blood again by his magic. When Keats, as in Hyperion, becomes 
more Miltonic-classical, he suggests comparison, and loses something 
of his native freshness and vigour. When he is most himself he is 
least classical, and most like Shakspeare, whose Greeks are as perfect 
as his Italians, because they have no pretence to academical form. 

The failure of modern art to reproduce the spirit of Greece is less 
observable in painting than elsewhere. We will not inquire how far 
this may be owing to the fact that so little of Greek painting has 
been preserved by which to judge our own. Whatever may be the 
cause, whether a critic’s taste goes astray for want of Greek standards, 
or whether the Greek spirit has really been caught by our painters 
more than by our poets, there are modern works which remind us of 
Greek art without paining us by contrast. We do not refer to the 
cold correctness of French classicism, as lifeless as the Diisseldorf 
school of religious paintings. The most successful modern-classical 
painters are of the English school. Watts has restraint and dignity ; 
Leighton, lusciousness of form and joy of living; Poynter, grace of 
outline ; Moore, sweetness and severity; Burne Jones, passion and 
power of abstraction. Yet in all of these, nearly as they approach 
in many things to the Greek, the modern spirit is present, both in 
its excess and defect—excess of thoughtfulness, defect of sublimity. 
They are all—but Leighton least of all—too subjective to be com- 
pletely classical. Their art is partly an imitation, partly a develop- 
ment—a true development it may be, certainly a living growth— 
but as surely a product of the age in which they live, as the poems 
of Keats, and like his poems, not alien to, but not of the same order 
as, the works of Greek masters. 

In sculpture the material conditions necessitate restraint and 
sacrifice. It is impossible (though Bernini has almost accomplished 
the impossible) to be florid in stone. Every sculptor must light at 
least the lamp of sacrifice, though in other respects he may work in 
darkness. The best artists know best how difficult and how neces- 
sary it is to restrain their desire of expression within the limits 
imposed upon them by the material in which they work. This 
necessity, indeed, has led some critics to place sculpture highest 
among the arts, as least attainable by common minds, From the 
merely material, as we see it represented in the hideous array of 
marble and plaster busts of our annual Academy show, to such 
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sublime efforts as Watts’s “Clytie,” there is but little range of 
method, though a polar distance in sentiment. Yet the “Clytie” 
would have seemed imperfect and irregular to a Greek; and the 
best works of Story and Woolner are less classical, in the strict 
sense of the word, than the weaker conceptions of Canova. And if 
Thorwaldsen, Gibson, and other famous names are objected, as showing 
that it is possible to moderns to work in the style of the Greeks, we 
still answer that, if the works of these artists are in the spirit of 
Phidias or Praxiteles, they are not of their schools. Sculpture, it is 
true, brings us nearer to the Greek than any other branch of art. 
There is no language to translate, no lost colour to revive, no past 
life to reproduce. The aim is the same: to represent in the same 
material the idealized human body. But the manner of conceiving 
the ideal is and must be different. What modern statue affects us 
in the same manner as the Athlete of the Vatican or the Barberini 
Faun, not to speak of such divine works as the Venus of Milo, 
or the Theseus? As well might we compare a modern Gothic 
church with Westminster Abbey, as Thorwaldsen’s lovely Gany- 
mede with a statue from the Parthenon. Sculpture, as Mr. J. 
A. Symonds says in his graceful and philosophic essay “On the 
Genius of Greek Art,” was the dominant art in Greek times, as 
music is in our own age. Our art must have more mobility 
than theirs. It may be right even to abstain from sculpture 
altogether ; but, if not, then the true function of the nineteenth cen- 
tury sculpture is to do for this age what Donatello and Michael 
Angelo did for theirs. The Moses and the sculptures of the 
Laurentian Chapel are worthy to be ranked with the greatest Greek 
art. But they are pure Renaissance work. That is to say, they are 
by the hand of a master whom a deep knowledge of Greek art did 
not prevent from working in the full spirit of Italian sentiment. 
The word Renaissance, indeed, is misleading. The new art was 
born of the marriage of the antique and the medieval; not the 
antique itself reborn. Living art can never work by the rules of a 
former century; for it can never know the spirit of which those 
rules were the necessary result. To live it must represent the ideas 
of its own age, as the ancients represented the ideas of their age; 
and if it aims merely at reproduction it must fail for want of the 
reality which is based on experience alone. 

As, then, we are not Greeks, we must be content not to imitate 
the Greeks. That form of beauty only lives for us in mutilated 
fragments ; we cannot know it so as to reproduce it. It lives to 
delight, to instruct, to warn us—to be a part of all true ideas of 
beauty; but we can no more enter into the full enjoyment of it, 
than we can follow in spirit the procession of the Peplos, or roam on 
Citheron under the frenzy of Dionysos. That art was the expression 
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of national life and national religion. To us the Zeus of Olympia, 
were it still in existence, would be a work of art, not a God. To us 
Aphrodite is an abstraction ; to Euripides, who wrote the Hippolytus, 
she was a reality. Our artists can no more clothe in form the 
religious beliefs of the Greeks than they can paint Holy Families 
and Visions of St. Francis. Faith is wanting; without which, 
representation in such cases is little more than archeology." 

What then is the lesson to be learnt from this negation? It may 
be laid down as a rule that sound art is never the invention or the 
property of a few artists, but belongs to a school the summits of 
which are marked by its great masters. This is the teaching of the 
Renaissance in all its forms, as it is the teaching of all the Greek, 
Roman, and medizval styles. But we have no modern school. At 
least we have no modern English school. Our best artists stand 
alone. The others are imitators, not a school in the same sense 
as there is a French school and was an Umbrian, Venetian, Bolognese 
school. We have tried to show that isolated and partial attempts 
to reproduce the Greek antique has failed whenever they have come 
too near their models. In what direction then is Greek art to 
influence a modern school? Are Greek subjects to be avoided 
altogether, or may they be treated, but in the modern, the romantic 
spirit? Not, we think, the former. That would be an act of 
renunciation too complete to be tolerable ; and some of our greatest 
artists—notably Watts—have shown that it is not wholly needful. 
But they can be treated rightly only by a few, who have culture 
enough to know what has been, and genius enough to use it without 
losing sympathy with their own age. 

For the many, the vap@yx«odopor, who must work with more of 
love and knowledge than genius, Greek subjects are too great. Only 
the priests may lay their hand on the ark. Now as always we must 
study by day and study by night the Greck exemplars—being sure 
that in no other school can be learnt the principles of beauty; form, 
proportion, light and shade; nobleness of intention, restraint, re- 
nunciation. But we must study in order to learn and enjoy, not 
in order to imitate, not to set ourselves above our own time. Greek 
subjects, like others, must be approached in the modern spirit. And 
if our age, from its circumstances or its nature, wants material for 


(1) * Cette grandeur, cette éloquence, ces temps hérotques de la pensée, sont-ils done 
perdus ? Oui, monsieur, ils le sont, et voili notre dire, et voila aussi un long préambule : 
mais si vous l’avez lu, il n’y a pas grand mal a présent; nous en profiterons au con- 
traire, et nous nous servirons de notre histoire, choisie au hasard entre mille, pour poser 
un principe. C'est que tout est mode, que le possible change, et que chaque siecle a son instinct, 
Et qu’est-ce que cela prouve? direz-vous. Cela prouve, monsieur, plus que vous ne 
croyez ; cela prouve que tout action, ou tout écrit, ou toute démonstration queleonque, 
faite i l'imitation du passé, ou sur une inspiration étrangére 4 nous, est absurde et extra- 
vagante.”"—ALrrep bE Musser, “ Lettres de Dupuis et Cotonet’’ (‘‘ Contes,” p. 353). 
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art, 1f all our work must be more or less a Renaissance, not the new 
birth of a new creature, we must be content if our chief work should 
be to store up material for a future age. We must aim at educating 
if we cannot produce. We must bear in mind that all true art has 
if been in harmony with its own time, and has rested on popular appre- 
‘ ciation. We must not be too critical of the art which represents 
modern life. We must encourage all efforts to cu/garise a sense of 
beauty ; and to spread a knowledge of the great works of past ages 
by means of casts, prints, photographs, even chromolithographs. 
We must hope to see beauty made familiar to our common life by 
means of cheap literature and cheap music. The taste of English- 
men in this generation is lamentably low. But we are the same 
nation to which belong the glories of the middle ages. York 
Minster, the Canterbury tales, the Oriana madrigals, are as English 
as our hedgerows and our green hills. We are not yet incapable of 
a sense of beauty; and a generation may yet arise in whom a 
knowledge of past beauty may be the begetter of a new beauty, a 
living growth, not an imitation. 
\ For Greek art we may say with Keats— 
—‘‘ the count 

Of mighty poets is made up; the scroll 

Is folded by the Muses; the bright roll 

Is in Apollo’s hand: our dazed eyes 

Have seen a new tinge in the western skies.” 

So be it. Yet let us hope that this Western light may be a 
sunrise too, as in that isle sung of by Homer, where the ways of 
day and night are near each other, and the returning shepherd at 
the city gate calls to his fellow as he goes out to pasture— 
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THE HISTORY AND PRESENT STATE OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY IN GERMANY. 


Ix a recent review’ of an English economic work, when 
remarking that several propositions propounded by the author 
in good faith as novel, had, in fact, been put forward by German 
economists forty years before, I ventured to express a regret 
that apparently little is known in England of what has been going 
on in economic science in Germany. In Mr. Mill’s “ Principles of 
Political Economy ”—the German translation of which has reached 
a fourth edition—the only German economist quoted is the late 
Professor Rau of Heidelberg, an old and most respectable scholar, 
whose works are perhaps the very least adapted to serve as a type 
of German political economy, or of the productions of German 
genius in that department of knowledge. Having been requested by 
some English friends to write a few pages on the subject, I gladly 
avail myself of permission to do so in the Forrnicuriy Review. I 
propose, in the first place, to give some account of German political 
economy, properly so called, as cultivated by scientific professors, 
and of the influences which have formed its method and character; 
secondly, to indicate the origin and characteristic tenets of a sect 
known to some English readers as the German “ Manchester school ;”” 
thirdly, to say something of recent social movements which have 
brought the two schools—the scientific economists and the Man- 
chester party—into collision; lastly, to offer a few remarks on the 
present state of economic science in Germany and elsewhere, and on 
the solution of the great questions of social life which are now 
embarrassing economists everywhere. 

An impression seems to prevail in England that Adam Smith’s 
doctrines either left nothing for continental writers to do, or have 
had so overwhelming an influence that nothing, in fact, has been 
done by them. Now it is certain that Adam Smith and his English 
successors have attracted great attention and profoundly influenced 
economic thought in Germany; nevertheless, from the first their 
doctrines have been subjected to independent and searching criticism, 
resulting in what one school, at least, of English economists may 
regard as rank heresy. Only a few months after the publication of 
the “Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations,” 
a reviewer in the Gottingen Gelehrte Anzeigen (March 10, 1777), 
while commending that great work as entitled to rank as a classic, 
and deserving the highest appreciation both for its philosophic pro- 

(1) ‘ Gottingen Gelehrte es September, 1869. 
Z2 
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foundness and its copious historical illustrations, pointed out that 
unlimited competition had its evils as well as its advantages, con- 
cluding—‘ On the whole Dr. Smith seems to trust too much to the 
harmony of individual interests as producing naturally by their free 
action general good. Many of his propositions cannot be accepted 
as principles of universal policy; they are adapted only to a par- 
ticular stage of industry, wealth, and civilisation.” When this 
criticism was written, the first part of a German translation of the 
“Wealth of Nations” had already been published by a namesake of 
the great poet Schiller, and the second part followed in1778. Another 
translation, by the eminent moral philosopher, Christian Garve of 
Breslau, appeared in 1794, which the Gottingen reviewer hailed with 
the acknowledgment—“ The principles of Adam Smith must be 
circulated more and more; if they are erroneous they have to be 
refuted, which as yet has neither been done nor even attempted.” 
And early in the present century several German treatises, based 
on the economic philosophy of Adam Smith, followed, including a 
fresh translation of the “ Wealth of Nations,” with critical notes by 
Professor Kraus of Koénigsberg. But influences were already at 
work, tending to subject economic studies in Germany to that 
development of the national literature in its different branches, which 
at the beginning of this century opened a new era for German 
scientific investigation. In law, politics, and philosophy, a vast work 
of historical research was beginning. In opposition to the indi- 
vidualism of the moral, political, and social systems of the eighteenth 
century, which claimed to reconstruct a new world on the ruins of 
the past, the German mind undertook to examine the past for itself. 
Revolting from the abstract reasoning of the previous century concern- 
ing nature, natural rights, the state of nature, laws of nature, the new 
German historical schools deemed it a scientific necessity to penetrate 
to and understand the facts which preceded the modern state of 
society, before any conclusions could be reasonably formed respecting 
its future. Fully appreciating and sympathizing with the revolu- 
ticnary movement, both in theory and practice, against the rotten 
state of political society in the last century, they, nevertheless, per- 
ceived that even that struggle against historical traditions must be 
studied in the light of history; that doctrines which might be of 
high value for that age, were not on that account to be adopted 
as scientific principles for all ages; that the promulgation of a 
Code of Nature and natural rights of individuals might have been 
the best means of promoting an earnest desire on the part of the 
mass of society for rights natural at that particular stage, and that it 
might have been convenient for practical ends to teach political, 
social, and moral doctrines as a gospel of eternal truth, yet that no 
branch of science concerned with social life can claim the authority 
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of science for any conclusions reached otherwise than by the most 
searching investigation of history. Starting from such views, the 
historic school of jurisprudence, headed by Savigny, Puchta, and 
Eichhorn, accomplished prodigious results in that branch of study. 
Nearly related was a school of philologers, known in England in con- 
nection especially with the names of the famous brothers Jacob and 
William Grimm. These two historic schools exercised a powerful 
influence over German political studies, and a school of political 
history grew up, which aimed at basing its judgments on the exami- 
nation of historical facts, instead of on d priori ideas such as earlier 
historians had superimposed upon facts. 

German political economy did not stand aloof from the direction 
thus given to the researches of German scholars, but it was pro- 
foundly affected also by two other contemporary intellectual move- 
ments, the inductive investigation which was yielding such harvests 
of knowledge in natural science, and the progress of philosophy. 
On the one hand, the Baconian system of interrogating in place of 
anticipating nature, which had now unquestioned sway in physical 
science, set before the students of the moral sciences an exact method 
of investigation, and led them to recognise the right or rather the 
duty of questioning all assumptions, and of making a critical study 
of facts the basis and the test of all their conclusions and principles. 
On the other hand, as already said, economic thought in Germany 
received a strong impression from the movement of German phi- 
losophy. The successors of Kant, though profoundly influenced 
by some of his fundamental principles respecting the sources of 
human knowledge, widely dissented from his social philosophy.’ 
Whereas Kant’s political doctrines were rooted in the ideas of the 
eighteenth century respecting the natural liberty and rights of indi- 
viduals, his successors, particularly Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, and 
Krause, asserted the authority of society and the organic character 
of the State against the worship of individualism, which forms the 
easy creed of superficial politicians. Such are the principal influences 
which by their combined operation have produced the present state 
of German political economy and moulded its character, forming a 
school of economists, who in method and general views differ widely 
from Adam Smith and his disciples, more widely still from a certain 
class of men who, with no pretensions to scientific training or 
acquirements, seek to serve certain practical interests by preaching 

(1) It is not a little remarkable that an essay from the antiquated political school of 
Kant, namely, Wilhelm von Humboldt’s “Essay on Government,” has through an 
English translation, and a subsequent citation in Mr. Mill's essay “On Liberty,” 
obtained some celebrity in England, whereas in Germany itself it has long been super- 
seded by much more important productions of the modern schools. Those who would 


become acquainted with Wilhelm von Humboldt’s true greatness, ought rather to read 
his works on archeology, philology, and art. 
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a few garbled texts from Adam Smith, removed from their context, 
as a gospel to the masses. 

The first assault from the historical side on Adam Smith’s doctrines 
came from Adam Miiller, who wrote about 1810; an author connected 
with the poetical school of Schlegel, Tieck, and others, and whose 
criticism, spirited as it was, and hitting some of the weakest points 
in Adam Smith’s system, was, it must be confessed, allied to views 
too fanciful or “ romantic ” to leave any lasting impression. It was 
not, indeed, until 1843 that a strictly scientific application of the 
historic method to political economy was made by Wilhelm Roscher, 
in his “ Outline of Lectures on Political Economy, following the 
Historic Method,” a work which professedly followed the path of 
the great writers of the historical school of jurisprudence. 

A few. years later, Bruno Hildebrand, seeking, as he stated, to do 
for economic science something like what the brothers Grimm, 
Bopp, and others, had done for philology, published his “ Political 
Economy of the Present and the Future,” wherein he criticised the 
successive systems of political economy, from the doctrines of the 
mercantile schoo] down to the theories of modern socialistic and 
communistic sects. In 1853, Carl Knies published his “ View of 
Political Economy according to the Historic Method,” an admirable 
treatise which expounds with great clearness the historic as con- 
trasted with the abstract method of reasoning on economic facts. 
These three eminent scholars are still living, writing, and teaching 
in German universities, Professor Roscher at Leipzig, Professor 
Hildebrand at Jena, and Professor Knies at Heidelberg; and they 
have exercised a powerful influence over numerous disciples of a 
younger generation. But other influences and other men have also 
been at work. As above observed, the inductive method of natural 
science has profoundly affected the character of German political 
economy. To one man above all others in Germany, the merit 
belongs of applying the inductive investigation into facts to social 
phenomena—Dr. Ernst Engel, the celebrated Director of the 
Board of Statistics at Berlin. By forming a Statistical College in 
connection with the Statistical Board, by directing the statistics of 
Prussia in a thoroughly scientific manner, by his writings, his 
example, his genial influence, Dr. Engel has largely contributed to 
the advancement of economic science in Germany, and there are 
few of its younger economists who do not feel indebted to him. 
But the influence, too, of German philosophy on the movement of 
economic thought must, as I have said, be also taken into account, 
and it may fairly be represented by the names of Lorenz Stein 
and Albert Schaeffle (the former a follower of Hegel, the latter of 
Krause), who, by reconstructing the systems of social philosophy 
and economy of their respective masters, have connected economic 
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ideas with the general views of social ethics now prevailing 
in the scientific world of Germany. Lorenz Stein, a native of 
North Germany, has been for the last twenty years professor in the 
University of Vienna. Albert Schaefile, who had previously held a 
chair in the University of Tiibingen, was in 1868 appointed to a 
professorship at Vienna, and subsequently took office in a short- 
lived Austrian ministry, on the dismissal of which he returned to 
his own country, where, a few months ago, he completed the third 
edition of his “Social System of Human Economy.” The purely 
theoretical system of both these philosophers and their want of 
exact method have lowered their reputation with those who see in 
the strict investigation of history and existing facts the only means of 
real progress for political economy. Those who do so are in fact 
the majority of German economists. Nevertheless, in indicating the 
causes which have acted on German political economy, it would be 
unjust to pass by without acknowledgment the influence of philoso- 
phers such as those I have just named. 

When I add a reference to men who, though devoted to theoretical 
study, have been also deeply engaged in active life, and whose 
practical pursuits led to sceptical views respecting traditional doc- 
trines—among these, the late Privy-Councillor Hoffman, of Berlin ; 
the late rural economist, T. H. von Thiinen, of Mecklenburgh; and 
the still-living Georg Hanssen, of Gottingen, may be especially 
mentioned—it will be seen that economic science in Germany has 
been acted on by a variety of causes, which could not fail, by their 
conjoint influence, to lead it far out of the paths of the political 
economy of fifty or a hundred years ago. And as the causes have 
been various, various likewise are the opinions of the younger school of 
political economists in Germany respecting the future of their science, 
and its practical issues for social life. The general fecling, however, 
prevailing among them is that all the influences to which I have 
referred—the historic, the statistical, and the philosophic systems of 
investigation, together with the lessons derived from practical life— 
should be combined in the pursuit of economic truth. And what- 
ever their differences, arising from differences of talents and educa- 
tion, there is one point about which there is no difference—one point 
about which there is perfect unity among them—and that is, the 
right and the duty of free inquiry and criticism, whatever dogmas 
and whatever social interests may be affected thereby. They will 
not admit that criticism and inquiry are to be checked by assump- 
tions and dogmas respecting the effects of individual interest and 
free competition, in a country where they have fearlessly dealt with 
subjects of a far higher range, and have refused to bow down before 
any dogmas or assumptions whatever in theology, though perhaps 
possessing far greater claim to sympathy and respect. In Germany, 
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as in England, political economy has been severely criticised for the 
narrowness of its views, the unhistorical and unverified character of 
its assumptions, its contempt for facts, and the arrogance of its tone. 
It is really not the fault of the scientific school of German econo- 
mists if there is a sect of soi-disant economists who, in a manner 
unheard of in any other department of scientific inquiry since the 
days of scholasticism, would make of political economy an orthodox 
creed, the propositions of which ere not to be assailed or even exa- 
mined on pain of the penalties of heresy. What have orthodoxy 
and heresy to do with matters of science? Is it to be conceived that 
the reproach of heresy will repel scientific investigation from testing 
assumptions, and disturbing traditional doctrines, because they may 
suit the personal interests of one set of men, the well-meaning 
stupidity of another set, and the intolerant pedantry and conceit of 
a third set? If in Germany, as in England and every other country, 
powerful writers are now attacking theories which have hitherto 
passed for doctrines of political economy, it is not political economy 
—that is to say, economic science-—they are attacking, but the 
opinions of a sect who have most unjustifiably assumed to speak in 
the name of political economy, and whose tenets have met with 
ready acceptance in many quarters, because they are easily learned 
on the one hand, and harmonize with certain class interests on the 
other. Science is not easy, its doctrines are not built on assumptions 
made offhand, it pays no regard to the prejudices or the interests of 
particular classes, it is ever advancing, ever probing and testing 
received hypotheses; and its results, as they are obtained only by 
patient investigation, so they are only slowly brought within the 
reach of the public. I should fail to give a faithful description of 
political economy in Germany were I not to admit that there is 
there, along with a critical, sceptical, inquiring, progressive economic 
science, a so-called political economy of a spurious type, which has 
nothing in common with Adam Smith’s “ Inquiry into the Nature 
and Causes of the Wealth of Nations,” but is an in usum delphini 
political economy, consisting of those propositions only of Adam 
Smith and his followers which harmonize with the interests of pluto- 
cracy, and can be made to dovetail neatly and easily with one another as 
a complete system. Thesystem—lI had almost said the sham, but that 
some of its advocates are men above all conscious imposture—which 
goes by the name of JZarmonies Economiques, is no production of 
Adam Smith’s, still less in his spirit and after his method; it is the 
Shibboleth of a school of narrow and shallow politicians, and the 
egoist economic creed of a mercantile class of whom Adam Smith 
said not a few hard things; at best it is a dream of human happiness 
as it presents itself to the brain of a millionaire. 

It would, however, be unjust to ascribe the considerable measure 
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of success that the economic system to which I allude—the gospel, 
that is to say, of individual interest and free competition—has met 
with in Germany, altogether to egotistical interests on one hand, 
and the ease with which it can be brought to the level of the meanest 
capacity on the other. A much more respectable influence, I believe, 
has co-operated. When just individual rights are withheld, the 
doctrines of individualism naturally appeal with success to the minds 
and consciences of men, because they seem to establish a claim to 
the rights denied. Such was the case in England when the abolition 
of the corn laws had to be achieved, and such was the case in 
Germany when a variety of antiquated institutions restricting indi- 
vidual liberty had to be abolished in the interests of production and 
trade. It was in this manner that the English Manchester school 
of economists arose; and it is in this manner that the German copy, 
the so-called German Manchester school, has arisen, with this dif- 
ference only, that the German school has produced no such men 
as Richard Cobden, John Bright, and other English free-traders 
whom I might name, for whom every unprejudiced economist must 
feel the deepest respect. No; we have in Germany no Cobden or 
Bright ; our copies are lamentably inferior to the English originals. 

In 1848, an epoch in Germany as elsewhere favourable to new 
movements, a little sect of respectable persons, headed by an Anglo- 
German gentleman, undertook to form a League, which did not, like 
its English original, aim merely at an object such as the abolition of 
corn laws, but began at once with the abolition of the State as the 
source of all laws. So lofty an aim, however, seems no longer in 
view, and would indeed be rather inconsistent with the fact that 
some members of the party now hold influential posts in the State, 
or have considerable authority in the Legislature. However that 
may be, the whole party has deserved well of Germany for the zeal 
and energy which it has shown in promoting the freedom of trade, 
both internal and international. But there, in candour it must be 
_ said, its merit stops, unless indeed it be entitled also to the negative 
merit of having involuntarily demonstrated how utterly incompetent 
is the doctrine of free competition to solve those more difficult 
problems relating, for example, to labour and capital which are com- 
prehended under the name of the Social Question, the great question, 
as one may say, of the age. 

The stricter followers of the German Manchester school have 
never indeed admitted, and to this hour will not admit, that there 
exists any social question. When they allude to it, they talk of 
“the so-called working men’s question,” and, starting from the 
assumption of self-acting harmonies in economic life, they are quite 
consistent in doing so. Practically, however, they have been 
constrained to deviate somewhat from the strict principles of their 
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creed, by adopting the co-operative principle, or at least affiliating 
the leader of the co-operative movement, Mr. Schultze Delitzsch,’ to 
their sect. Now it is quite clear that co-operation in any deeper 
sense is based on a wholly different principle from individual com- 
petition. And as it was inconsistent for individualism to ally itself 
with co-operation, so it was impossible that this alliance should 
not have impaired the development of the co-operative move- 
ment. Certainly, had Mr. Schulze continued to confine himself, 
as he originally did, to practical efforts at founding “ People’s 
Banks,” or “Co-operative Credit Unions ” (by which a praiseworthy 
and partly successful attempt was made to relieve the condition of 
small tradesmen, though not working men), he would have kept 
within the limits of his faculties, and might have been sure of the 
applause justly due to undeniable merits. Unluckily the alliance 
with the Manchester school led him to preach at meetings of 
working men discourses on the Social Question, which were mere 
watery versions of Bastiat, full of transparent sophisms, such as 
that the alleged difference of interests between labour and capital is 
an error, Jabour only wanting capital to co-operate with it; as 
though every one of common intelligence could not see that in the 
first premiss of the syllogism “capital” is used instead of “ capi- 
talists,” whose interests are by no means identical with those of 
labourers, however necessary capital may be to the latter. Mr. 
Schulze was thus brought into collision with Ferdinand Lassalle, an 
ambitious but really most talented and learned man, who about 
1863 came before the public, making speeches at working men’s 
meetings, at Berlin, Leipzig, Frankfort, and elsewhere, in which he 
attacked in the most violent manner the bourgeois party of Mr. 
Schulze. In these orations he expressed disdain for the existing 
species of co-operation, and held out the promise of a better future 
to the working classes through the attainment of manhood suffrage, 
whereby the government of the State in the interest of the working 
classes might be secured, and co-operative societies established for 
production on the sole account of working men, the capital being 
obtained by the guarantee of the State. Being charged by Mr. 
Schulze with a want of scientific education, he replied in a huge 
pamphlet,? in which, whatever his faults, he gave proof that in 
scientific attainments at any rate he was immeasurably his antago- 
nist’s superior. His death in a duel, as related in an interesting 
essay by Mr. J. M. Ludlow,® brought the personal controversy to a 
(1) The proper name of this gentlemen is Schulze. The name Delitzsch is taken from 
a little town in Saxony, where Mr. Schulze lived when his name first became known, and 
serves to distinguish him from many other Schulzes in Germany. In the Index to Mr. 
Brassey's ‘‘ Work and Wages,” he appears monstrously as a Monsicur de Litch! 


(2) “ Kapital und Arbeit, oder Herr Bastiat-Schulze von Delitzsch.” Berlin, 1863. 
(8) Fortnicutty Review, April 1, 1869. 
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close, but the movement among the working classes to which he gave 
the initiative, has, whatever judgment may be pronounced on Lassalle, 
and whatever his influence for good or for evil, been going on ever 
since. Manhood suffrage, one of Lassalle’s chief objects, was 
established in 1866 by the constitution of the North-German 
Confederation, and has been extended to the new German Empire ; 
and although it has by no means had the effect anticipated by 
Lassalle, the growing assertion of the claims of working men must 
be in part attributed to it. To give these claims practical effect, 
several organizations have been started by different parties, much 
divided among themselves, although the principles of some of them 
are nearly related to those of Lassalle. An attempt too has been 
made to organize trade unions after the English model, but it has 
been initiated by outsiders instead of emanating spontaneously from 
the workmen themselves, and, like all continental imitations of 
English precedent in political and social matters, it has begun by 
building the roof instead of laying the foundation. To the later of 
these trade unions Mr. Schulze has shown himself favourably 
disposed, and indeed seems to have, dissolved partnership with the 
nothing-but-competition sect. 

All this, however, had taken place without any co-operation or 
participation on the part of the scientific economists of Germany. 
Both the free-trade movement and the working-class movement in 
Germany were entirely independent of, and were almost unheeded by, 
the professors of the science of political economy. On the other 
hand, the public at large knew nothing of political economy 
but what the Manchester school put before it as such, with the 
economic recommendation of being rapidly and easily learned. To 
the undeveloped state of public life in Germany, the infant condition 
of its newspaper press, of its parliaments, and its public opinion, 
must be imputed a notion on the part of men of science in Germany 
that it was not respectable to meddle in the affairs of public life, 
unless by royal or imperial appointment—a notion still prevailing to 
a considerable extent. Last year, however, saw a change in this 
respect. Some of the younger economists were tempted to avail 
themselves of certain occasions to protest publicly against the /aissez- 
Jaire or nothing-but-competition creed, and to reply to attacks made 
upon them in consequence by the Manchester party. The tide of 
public feeling about social matters running higher every day, the 
controversy—in which at first most of the Liberal newspapers took 
the side of the Manchester school—attracted much public attention ; 
and at length it was resolved to hold a congress at Kisenach last 
October, in order to organize future annual meetings in opposition to 
those held since 1860 by the Jaissez-fuire party. Circulars of invita- 
tion to the congress were issued accordingly to men of the most 
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different parties, from the Kreuz-Zeitung Conservatives (the High 
Tories of Prussia) down to members of the International Association, 
and more than a hundred and fifty persons came to the conference, 
of which the result on the whole was satisfactory. In order to 
secure a common ground of agreement as a basis for further pro- 
ceedings, resolutions were passed respecting strikes, trade unions, 
and factory legislation ; and a standing committee, composed of pro- 
fessors, working men, and ministers of state, was appointed. The 
success of the conference was considerable enough to turn the 
opinion of a good part of the newspaper press in its favour, and in 
opposition to the doctrines of the hitherto dominant school of poli- 
tical economy. That school, however, was sufficiently influential with 
the press to cause violent attacks on the part of several journals upon 
the proceedings of the congress; one day asserting that it had done 
nothing that had not been done before by the Manchester party, and 
the next day that its resolutions were of the most destructive and 
dangerous character. The Socialistic democratic papers attacked the 
Eisenach congress from the opposite side, denouncing it as bour- 
geois, or as a Bismarckian intrigue to entrap working men. <A want 
of sufficient familiarity with the German language again led to 
several misrepresentations on the part of the correspondents of 
foreign journals; one English correspondent, for instance, asserting 
that a resolution had been passed in favour of the liberty of breach 
of contract by workmen, and a French correspondent mistaking the 
resolutions on factory legislation for resolutions respecting strikes.' 
The result, nevertheless, was on the whole encouraging, and another 
conference is to be held this year on the 12th and 18th of October, 
at Eisenach, which is a very pretty little town near the famous 
Wartburg. The subjects of the conference will be the condition of 
factory labourers, joint-stock companies, legislation, boards of con- 
ciliation, and the reform of taxation. English visitors will, I make 
no doubt, be welcome, provided only that if they chance to be 
“occasional correspondents” they bring with them a competent 
knowledge of the German language. 

It may, after all, be questioned whether this intermeddling with 
social affairs will be beneficial to economic science. It actually has been 
questioned and answered in the negative by some of the scientific 
economists of Germany, of the younger as well as the older genera- 
tion. It is true that the majority of the older professors of political 

(1) An imperfect acquaintance with German leads to the most extraordinary state- 
ments in foreign journals respecting what takes place in Germany. ‘The Berlin corre- 
spondent of a highly influential English journal, some months ago, reported that the 
German antipathy to France was such, that the metric system had just been rejected 
by the Federal Council for no other reason than that it was French! In fact, the metric 


system had been introduced into Germany several years ago, and is now the legal 
standard throughout the whole German Empire. 
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economy, including the three leaders of the historical school of 
economists, Roscher, Hildebrand, and Knies, have been members of 
the committee from the first ; and that the junior professors, while 
engaging in the contest, have done so generally in a scientific spirit, 
in so far as methods of reasoning are concerned. Some, however, of 
the younger and more impetuous spirits appear now to regard a 
perpetual skirmishing with opponents, whose literary defeat is really 
not a difficult task, as their principal duty ; and, what is worse, to 
measure themselves by their unquestionable superiority to such 
antagonists. Worse still, economic science has lost its state of 
innocence, it being no longer possible to write anything about political 
economy, however purely scientific, without encountering attacks 
from opposite parties,—from one, for not having gone far enough, 
from the other for going too far, from both for not sharing their 
party opinions. Now it isa real benefit to meet with an able opponent, 
and a real service is done to any writer who is made to encounter 
the criticism of scientific men of different opinions or belonging to 
different schools; but it is revolting to be attacked for not pleasing 
vulgar party opinions, and perhaps even more revolting still to be 
praised from such quarters for pleasing them. The name uatheder 
Socialisten (Socialistic Professors), I may here observe, invented by 
their adversaries for the purpose of imputing socialistic schemes to 
the professors, has, like the name Guewr in the Netherlands, from a 
name of reproach now become one rather of honour. The Paris 
Commune (the real history of which, as regards both its origin and 
its ends, has yet to be written) led in Germany as elsewhere to a 
confused talk about Communism, Socialism, Internationalism, and 
petroleum. This afforded a good opportunity for accusing of 
Socialism some young professors, who, rather by a certain propensity 
for a pathetic style of speaking than for any other reason, had laid 
themselves open to a suspicion of sympathizing with social revolution, 
and the cry of “Socialism in the Chair” was well adapted for the 
purpose. Now whoever looks with unprejudiced eyes at the real 
' frame of mind of German professors must see that these gentlemen 
are generally thoroughly Conservative, and have a deep respect for 
all things that are, and a profound distrust of all things that are 
not. They are by no means given to favouring revolutions, either 
social or political, unless they come from above. The historic 
school, in particular, has fostered Conservative feelings by its 
endeavour to find causes for all things in existence, good and bad. 
Not a few scholars of the historic school, for instance, proved with 
profound learning the eternal necessity of German disunity, as it 
existed down to 1866. They are now proving the necessity of 
German unity as existing since 1866. The same men, along with 
others, before 1866 repudiated manhood suffrage as a most unreason- 
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able and mischievous idea; they now think it quite a matter of 
course. 

After all, there is reason to hope that the reproaches and quarrels 
I have referred to may soon cease, and that scientific inquiry, in 
political economy, as in other fields, may be allowed to proceed 
unmolested by accusations such as that intended in the name 
Katheder Socialisten. It will be so the sooner, the more diligently 
German economists apply themselves to their proper task of working 
on the vast mass of materials still waiting for scientific investigation. 
It is not the infant state of German public life alone, it is also the 
infant state of the science of political economy, that involves econo- 
mists in quarrels, and exposes them to attacks that are impossible in 
departments of knowledge in which the labours of successive gene- 
rations have built a wall against stupid assaults from. outsiders. 
Assuredly political economy everywhere is still in its infancy; 
and if German political economy has any peculiar merit, it is 
perhaps that German economists, properly so called, know better 
than most economists elsewhere what they do not know. This is 
the result of the critical method of German investigation, and of a 
useful though by no means flattering comparison of political economy 
with other branches of German science. Our professors of political 
economy know this much at least, that, instead of being masters of a 
science which has been carried almost to perfection, they have almost 
everything to learn. Take banking for example, a subject which 
has led lately both in Germany and in England to the revival of an 
old controversy which many persons thought settled for ever. 
Writers in the newspapers have been reproducing the arguments 
which a generation ago were so vehemently urged for and against 
Sir Robert Peel’s Bank Charter Act, and it is clear that there are 
still two currency parties fundamentally opposed to each other, yet 
each supposing itself possessed of absolute truth and full knowledge 
in the matter. I venture to suggest that there is but one way of 
arriving at such knowledge and truth, namely, a thorough investiga- 
tion of all the facts of the case. By the facts, I mean not merely 
such facts as present themselves to so called practical men in the 
common routine of business, but the facts which a complete historical 
and statistical inquiry would develop. When such a work shall 
have been accomplished, German economists may boast of having 
mastered the principles of banking, that is to say, of German 
banking, but not even then of banking in general. To set forth 
principles of banking in general it will be necessary to master in the 
same way the facts of English, Scotch, French, and American 
banking; of banking, in short, in every country where banking 
exists. What a vast labour economists have before them in respect 
of this question alone! And when one reflects that the same labour 
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has yet to be gone through in respect of every other great subject of 
economic inquiry, what must one think of the present state of 
political economy ? What must one think of the pretensions of 
those who conceive the science complete, and themselves its complete 
masters ? 

The view which German economists entertain of the imperfect 
state of the science, and of the method of historic and inductive 
investigation by which alone it can be brought to anything near 
perfection, is happily not confined to German economists alone. 
Similar views have been powerfully advocated in England, and in 
truth England is of all countries the one most favourably circum- 
stanced for the advancement of political economy by the inductive 
method. It is the mother country of inductive science; in all its 
political and social life England proceeds by the careful consideration 
of facts, experience, and practical realities, with no impatience to 
arrive at universal principles or systems. On the contrary, England 
is as unsystematic and unprincipled, if I may use the expression, 
as possible. Yet with all its lack of system and principle, it has 
reached a higher stage of political and social development than any 
other country, however great its parade of system and _ logic. 
Nearly related to this practical wisdom, and regard for experience as 
the only source of guiding rules in public life, is the care with 
which facts and the results of experience are collected and registered 
in England. Those innumerable Parliamentary Committees and 
Royal Commissions of Inquiry, with their countless volumes of 
Reports and Minutes of Evidence, on almost every public question 
which attracts much attention, whatever may be their immediate 
utility, are beyond question most admirable efforts to determine 
the real facts of social and economic life; and they constitute a vast 
repertory of information from which the economic science of the 
future will draw many valuable truths, however reluctant some of 
its present students may be to leave the easy beaten tracks of 
scholastic deduction for laborious investigation in the field of 
Baconian induction. The only but, let us add also, the safe ground 
of hope for political economy is, following Bacon’s exhortation, to 
recommence afresh the whole work of economic inquiry.’ In what 
condition would chemistry, physics, geology, zoology be, and the 
other branches of natural science which have yielded such prodigious 
results, if their students had been content to spin chains of deduction 
from the assumptions and speculations of the last century ? 

Having said so much in explanation of the views prevailing 
among German scientific economists about the true method of their 
science and its present condition, let me add a word with respect 


(1) “ Restat unica salus ac sanitas, ut opus universum de integro resumatur.”” Nov. 
Org. Preof. 
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to those practical problems concerning the relations of labour and 
capital, or the Social Question, for the solution of which some look 
to political economy, others to political or social revolution. Sceptical, 
or rather critical and inquiring, asis the attitude of German scientific 
economists in respect of the theory of political economy, so is it 
with respect to the solution of such practical questions. They do 
not believe that the social question is to be solved or got rid of by 
the maxim of Jaissez-fuire; but, on the other hand, they regard 
the schemes of Socialism, so called, as equally abstract, unpractical, 
and unsound. The advocates of both display the same unphilosophical 
ignorance of and contempt for facts, as the true basis of theory. 
Trusting blindly to an abstract principle, one party insists obsti- 
nately that all is right, and that to leave things as they are is all 
that is needed; while the other party, enraged at the evils in the 
actual condition of things, would construct off-hand a new social 
world, without any serious attempt to change the foundation on 
which the existing world rests. The scientific mind of Germany, 
on the contrary, regards it as the first step towards any solution of 
social and political questions that they should be recognised as at 
bottom essentially moral questions, and holds that no radical change 
can be expected in social or political life unless it be based on a 
reform in the moral life of society. There is no specific remedy in 
our opinion by which present evils can be to any considerable extent 
removed ; not manhood suffrage, not republican government, not 
liberty of the press, not co-operation, trades unions, savings banks, 
or compulsory education; there is no specific at all save moral and 
intellectual progress. Moral and intellectual progress, too, we 
believe to be the only standard by which the value of economic 
progress is to be judged; economic results not being ultimate ends 
in themselves, but deriving their worth from the moral ends 
which they are to serve. 
Gustay Coun. 











THE MILITARY SIDE OF THE COMMUNE. 
III. (Conelusion.) 


On the 20th of April I replaced Eudes by Wetzel, whom I selected 
on the recommendation of Rossel. Wetzel, however, was worth 
little more than his predecessor. In order that I might give no 
discontent to the friends of Eudes, I appointed him Inspector of the 
Forts. Eudes immediately demanded a palace for his residence. He 
wanted the Elysée. I gave him the Hotel of the Legion of Honour, 
and made a malcontent. It is astonishing what an attraction the 
Elysée had for all those sprightly young men of the Commune. 
Dombrowski, Eudes, Bergeret, Wroblewski, all wanted the Elysée. 
What on earth had tury to do with the Elysée or the Elysée with 
them ? 

On the 2lst of April a fresh attack was made upon us, but 
without any better sucess. In my dispatch of that day, speaking of 
the batteries in position, I observed as follows:—‘“The one at 
Asniéres vigorously attacked by columns, preceded by numerous 
skirmishers, is making a successful resistance.” It was therefore a 
misrepresentation on the part of MacMahon to state in his report 
that he gained possession of Asniéres on the 17th. There was, how- 
ever, so little agreement at Versailles on this subject, that Thiers 
announced the capture to the French nation as having taken place 
on the 19th. 

All these attacks of which I have spoken, which were made from 
the 3rd to the 22nd of April, cost me 610 men wounded. I have 
their names in the official lists of the hospitals and ambulances of 
Paris. The proportion of killed to wounded being generally as 1 to 
9, would give us 65 men killed. Suppose we put it at a hundred. 
And now I say, let any one compare these modest figures with those 
presented by my successors, Rossel and Delescluze, and let him then 
ask the mothers of the federals if they do not prefer my system— 
not brilliant, but certain, in its mode of operations—to the systems 
pursued by bunglers like Verlet, or men of overweening presump- 
tion like Rossel and Delescluze. 

On the 21st of April, MM. Bonvalet and Stupuy came, in the 
name of the League of the Rights of Paris, to represent to me the 
affecting position of the population of Neuilly, who, with starvation 
staring them in the face, were shut up in their cellars, and unable to 
obtain provisions because of the storm of shot and shell which raged 
around them. These gentlemen had returned from Versailles, where, 
they said, an armistice for the purpose of allowing the inhabitants to 


migrate would be freely granted if I would ask for it. This was a 
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curious inversion of parts. I represented to these gentlemen that, 
in my eyes, Versailles was a rebellious faction, that right and the 
people were in Paris, and that it was for me to receive propositions 
and not to make them. This was my answer, and I kept to it. 
After going to and fro several times in their negotiations, which | 
always met on the same ground, they at length brought me a 
request from the general commanding at Neuilly, in consequence of 
which I issued the following order :— 


“ORDER. 

‘‘ Having conferred with the Executive Commission, and, with a sole object 
of humanity, I authorise a suspension of arms at mid-day, for the purpose of 
allowing the return to Paris of the women, children, and old men—in a word 
of all the non-combatants, who, shut up in Neuilly, are the innocent victims= 
of the struggle,” &c., &c. 


The 23rd was fixed as the day of the armistice, but, in consequence 
of the events which I am about to narrate, it did not take effect 
until the 25th. 

On the 22nd the Versaillists made two distinct attacks on the 
trenches at Montrouge, Vanvres, and Issy. On the same day my 
batteries at Asniéres, or Clichy—whichever the reader likes to cali 
it—-silenced the fire of the lower batteries at the Chateau dc 
Bezon, and also the fire of the batteries between the tower and the 
Maison Carrée. 

It was about this time that I appointed General La Cecilia Com- 
mander of the Place of Paris. Dombrowski, the former commander, had 
too much to do at Neuilly to be able to attend to his other duties. 
Moreover, the new commander had the methodical mind, the sound 
judgment, and the calm energy which were essential to his post. 

La Cecilia was a man of a curious type—a soldier and a scholar. 
As a soldier he had served through the Italian campaign of Gari- 
baldi, and in France had won distinction at Chateaudun, where he 
was Commander or Lieutentant-Colonel of francs-tireurs. One of 
the most distinguished of polyglots, an Orientalist, professor of 
Hebrew, speaking, so I have been assured, seventeen different 
languages; he was one of those rare characters—men of combined 
thought and action. In company with the Deputy-Chief of the 
Staff, Leo Séguin, another specimen of the same class, and, like him, 
a pupil of the Ecole Normale, La Cecilia read Horace in the trenches 
during the severe winter of 1870-71, and these two studied Hebrew 
together while a storm of shot and shell was passing over their 
heads. In that respect they were the true brethren of my old 
friend, Elisée Reclus, the learned geographer, who, between the 
composition of a couple of articles, employed himself at Chatillon m 
practising with the rifle against the Versaillists. And now, I ask, 
were these men of learning and science, fathers of families, and 
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steady, studious men, if ever there were any such—were these the 
scum of society? Were they not rather its lights, and will they not 
one day be its glories? 

On the 24th the attack was general, and was several times 
renewed, The firing from the railway trucks, which on that day 
were protected by plates, laid Asniéres in the dust. 

We began to feel the effect of the arrival of the officers returned 
from Germany. These men who had so basely yielded their swords 
to the enemy when it was France that had to be defended, now that 
it was a question of defending their commissions, fought against the 
Commune with a certain amount of vigour. They felt that they 
must either conquer or never more talk of their “commissions.” 
This increased vigour in the attack did not escape the notice of the 
Frankfort Gazette and the Daily News. The former of these journals 
spoke of it as follows :— 


‘The leaders of the Versaillist army, from the Sub-Lieutenant to the Genera! 
in command, are fighting for their own existence. A! the officers, Bonapartist, 
Legitimist, or Orleanist, are perfectly aware, or have at least an instinctive 
consciousness, that the suppression of the permanent army is bound up with 
the triumph of the Republic. Therefore-these personages, who during the 
siege behaved with so much cowardice, are fighting at the present time with 
a bravery which we are bound to acknowledge. . . . . Against the 
Prussians, the permanent army had only its military honour to defend: 
against the Parisians it has to defend its own daily bread.” 

“On the 25th the attacking batteries on the right opened fire: the batteries 
at Breteuil, Brimborion, Meudon, Chatillon, and the Moulin de Pierre covering 
Fort Issy with their shells, and the battery between Bagneux and Chatillon 
firing on Fort Vanvres. These two forts, powerfully armed, replied vigorously, 
as did also the enceinte and the Point du Jour.” —( Report of Marshal MacMahon). 


The report of the Commander of Fort Issy, upon this bombard- 
ment of the 25th, gives our losses as 3 killed, 9 seriously wounded, 
and’ 9 slightly wounded. Two guns were dismounted, but im- 
mediately replaced. Such is the balance-sheet of the first day of 
this famous bombardment. At Vanvres there were no losses. 

On the 26th the bombardment was continued. Believing in its 
moral effect, the Versaillists attempted an attack on the trenches, 
but without success. The list of casualties gave our losses as 15 
wounded. 

On the 27th there were 6 horses killed and 14 men wounded. 

Thus the result of three days’ bombardment had been to kill 3 
men and 6 horses, and to wound 43 men. When I compare these 
insignificant losses with those which I experienced with the 4th 
battalion of Chasseurs at the assault on the Mamelon at Sebastopol, 
I cannot help saying that they were not very serious. On that 
occasion we lost 17 officers out of 25, and the effective force of the 
battalion was reduced from upwards of 1,300 to 890. These were 
serious losses. 
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And yet Fort Issy was declared untenable! According to the 
screech-owls, who swarmed in Paris, and were supported from 
Versailles, I was losing “thousands of heroic victims.” To believe 
them I ought to have sent reinforcements and supplies. For what 
purpose? I suppose in order to increase my losses. On the 28th, 
accompanied by the Chief of the Engineers, I went to visit the forts 
in order to ascertain for myself the effect of the bombardment. 

The approach to Fort Issy was very dangerous ; much more so 
than the interior of the fort. And yet I pointed out to Roselli a 
peasant woman who, in the midst of the shells, was working in her 
field and quietly gathering herbs, as at ordinary times. 

The entrance to the fort, being insufficiently protected by the 
traverse, was very dangerous indeed. The barracks served as a good 
point to aim at, and it was a miracle that they were still standing. 
The revetment, of stonework, was not seriously damaged. The 
casemates, whatever may have been said to the contrary, were almost 
all intact. Only the casemated covers were broken in. In short, it 
certainly would not have been prudent to walk in the yard, nor on 
the ramparts. But the soldiers were not obliged to go and smoke 
their pipes there. In the casemates, there was no risk whatever. The 
only persons who ran any risk were the gunners on duty, and two 
men were sufficient for every seven-pounder. The fortress might, 
therefore, have held out for a good while longer. I will add that 
there was nothing in the attitude of the men to lead me to suppose 
that two days afterwards they would, thanks to Mégy, be seized 
with a sudden panic. 

After supplying Fort Issy with 3,500 charges of ammunition, I 
went on to Fort Vanvres. This fort was in still better condition than 
the other. Montrouge had not suffered at all. 

But what was a real source of danger to Fort Issy was the enemy’s 
position at the Moulineaux, from which position the fortress might 
have been invested. Partly in consequence of the converging fire of 
the enemy, and partly because I had no capable man to place in com- 
mand there, I did not hope to hold Fort Issy very long. Todoso, I 
should have needed another Dombrowski. Not having such another, 
I confined myself to taking the necessary measures for rendering the 
occupation of the position as dangerous as possible for the enemy. 
With this object, I ordered the construction of a battery of twenty- 
four pounders at the Couvent des Oiseaux (I think that is the name of 
the convent ; but there are so many of them in the neighbourhood, 
that I may have confounded their names). This battery swept in a 
formidable manner all the space between the fort and the river, and 
its fires crossed with those from the loopholes and bastions of the 
Point du Jour. It was taken in enfilade by a part of the cross-firing 
of the enemy, but from this it could be easily defended. I gave the 
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order for the immediate commencement of those works. I also 
ordered the immediate fortification of the college. This was a 
formidable position, better able than the fortress to sustain the 
enemy’s fire, and its possession by us rendered it impossible for the 
enemy to occupy Fort Issy. 

That same night the position of a was attacked by the 
enemy, but without success.! The railway station at Clamart was 
also attacked, but without any better result. On the 28th I distri- 
buted the duties of the defence in the following manner. (The 
progress of organization at length allowed me, after twenty-six days 
of arduous labour, to establish a regular system of defence.) 


‘* The exterior defence will be entrusted to the movable battalions. 


“The service of the interior will be performed by the sedentary National 
Guard. 


‘*The forces intrusted with the exterior defence will be divided into two 
great commands. 


‘The first, extending from St. Ouen tothe Point du Jour, will be confided to 
General Dombrowski. 


‘* The second, stretching from the Point du Jour to Bercy, will be confided 
to General Wroblewski. 


‘* Each of these commands will have three sub-divisions. 


‘“‘The first sub-division of the first command will comprise St. Ouen and 
Clichy, as far as the Route d’Asniéres. 


‘* The second sub-division, Levallois-Perret and Neuilly. 
‘The third, La Muette, and as far as the Point du Jour. 


‘* The first sub-division of the second command will comprise forts Issy and 
Vanvres. 


‘* The second, forts Montrouge and Bicétre. 
‘*The third, Fort Ivry and the space between that and the Seine. 


‘* The head-quarters of the first command will be at La Muette. 
‘* Those of the second, at Gentilly.” 


These were, in fact, all the generals I had been able to find: 
Dombrowski for the right, Wroblewski for the left, and La Cecilia for 
the centre. I had offered to Rossel the general defence of the 
ramparts. For an officer of engineers, that was the most suitable 
command. He refused in these words—“ For you I would accept, 
but I refuse because of the Commune, which has insulted me.” 
The reader may judge by his conduct of the sincerity of these words. 

For the first time since the 2nd of April, I went to bed at eleven 
o'clock at night. Until then I had been going to bed at half-past 
two in the morning, and rising at five o’clock ; and even in that 
short space of time I was more than once called up. I was unwell, 
and was beginning to feel drowsy, when the great lights of the 
Commune—Vermorel, Grousset, Vaillant, Malon, and others—came 

(1) MacMahon, in his report, pretends to have gained possession of the Moulineaux in 
the night of the 26th. This is manifestly incorrect, for in the night of the 28th there 


was an attack on our outposts at the Moulineaux. What MacMahon means is that he 


took up a position at Moulineaux. But we also had our outposts there, and that was al 
we wanted. 
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to demand that I should resign the direction of military operations, 
and confine myself to the administration. 

If I had known any one capable of assuming such a responsibility, I 
should have been only too glad to relieve myself of a portion of a burden 
which was too much for any single man to bear. But where was I to find 
the man? Dombrowski, whom they had in view, and to whom I had 
just confided one-half of the entire external command, had already 
too much on his shoulders, as events afterwards proved. At Neuilly 
he was a hero. In his new command he was going to be arrested 
and accused of treason. Ah! how I pity the common herd of 
ambitious men, demanding posts of command in times of revolution, 
without having been trained to the work from youth! I have passed 
my life in revolutions; I held small commands before having great 
ones; and if anything astonishes me, it is that I am still alive. It 
must be that I have been preserved because the future has something 
unforeseen in store for me. It is not the dangers which all men run 
who engage in insurrection; if is not the fear of assassination, nor 
even the treason which surrounds one in every form and at all times, 
that is so terrible to bear. One soon gets used to that sort of thing, 
and thinks no more about it. There is wholesale threatening, but 
very little action; much ado about nothing. But what is really 
terrible is the absolute and unjust responsibility which is cast upon 
the revolutionary leader. Not only has he to face the enemy, without 
any of the facilities that abound for the long organized societies by 
which he is attacked ; not only must he be everything in himself, 
count only on himself, and do everything by himself; but what is 
worst of all, when, by superhuman efforts, he believes himself to have 
secured success, it is not the enemy by whom he is baffled ; it is by 
those whom he is defending. Sometimes from ignorance, and some- 
times from presumption, they are seduced by the crafty intrigues of 
the enemy, and pave the way for that enemy’s triumph and their 
own destruction by overthrowing the men who are doing their very 
best to defend them. 

Such was the end of the Commune. Yielding to the insidious 
counsels of the ambitious, the ignorant, and the traitorous, it deprived 
me of the means of defending it, and became the easy prey of the 
Versaillists. I had been for some days aware of the intrigues that 
were being carricd on against me, before things came to a head. 
Régére had come to warn me several times; and Rossel himself, 
whatever may have been his motive, had also cautioned me. Several 
members of the Commune begged me to come to the Hotel de Ville, 
where my presence would scatter all these clouds to the wind. The 
chiefs of some of the legions and battalions also came to me, and 
placed themselves at my disposal, in case the Commune should make 
any attempt against me. To these latter I frankly replied that I 
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should consider any person guilty of insubordination who should take 
upon himself to defend me. As the servant of the Commune, I 
owed to them all an example of obedience to its orders, whatever 
they might be. 

However, I had resolved to allow myself to be arrested, not only 
because I felt that to be my duty, but also because I thought it sound 
policy. JI had several times tendered my resignation, but it had 
always been refused. The only way of bringing these blockheads to 
reason, was to throw the direction of affairs into their hands, and 
compel them to act instead of criticizing. I said to the Count 
of H , at the time of the interview of Aubervilliers, when he 
predicted that I should be assassinated, “In a fortnight after, Paris 
will be in the hands of the Versaillists.” I was wrong, to the extent 
of five days. The machine was better mounted than I supposed. It 
took nineteen days, notwithstanding the incapacity of Rossel, 
Delescluze, and the Central Committee, to reduce to nothing the 
defence of Paris such as I had begun to organize it. 

I expected to remain in prison nine days. I thought that that 
would be quite Jong enough to demenstrate the utter incompetence 
of my accuser Delescluze, whom I considered as my probable 
successor. And during these nine days my health would be re- 
established. The defence would not have been so far compromised 
that I should be unable to set matters right again, and the incapacity 
of the chatterers having been sufficiently proved, I should regain an 
undisputed command without making myself dictator, or having 
recourse to any other violent action. The moral force which I should 
have acquired would be sufficient to maintain my authority. But for 
the treachery and incapacity of Rossel, my calculations would have 
proved correct. In fact, on the tenth day of my incarceration the 
Commune was obliged to bring me from Mazas, and hear what I had 
to say. The result would not have been doubtful; but unfortunately 
it was on the very same day that Rossel gave the Commune that ridi- 
. culous scolding of which everybody knows. The Commune believed 
me his accomplice, which certainly says very little for their discern- 
ment. But a much more serious thing was, that in that short space 
of ten days Rossel had allowed the enemy to strike a fatal blow at. 
the defence of Paris, by the capture of the Bois de Boulogne. 

The Bois had been the object of the greatest solicitude on my part. 
I never lost sight of it, day or night; for there, and nowhere else, 
was the key of Paris. 

But what a time had the Commune, or rather its leaders, chosen 
for removing-me from my command. At the very moment the 
Morning Post thus finished an article upon the situation: “It is 
obvious to everybody that energy and intelligence are rather at Paris 
than Versailles.” The Cri dw Peuple, which had so unjustly attacked 
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me, was obliged to eat its words, and insert the protest of National 
Guards, men whom I had never known nor even seen. The Gaulois, 
the most reactionary of journals, in its number of the 29th of April, 
terminated thus its account of the operations :—‘‘ We are bound to 
admit that the enormous resources of which the Commune dis- 
poses, are employed with a great intelligence in military matters.” 
And who employed the military resources of the Commune, if not 
the Minister of War, and he alone? Neither Central Committee nor 
Military Commission would have taken upon themselves, in my time, 
to meddle with the direction of military affairs. 

When my forts were powerfully armed, and could reply vigorously 
to the enemy’s fire—as it is proved by MacMahon, Vinoy, and 
everybody else that they did; when I had no longer to fear the 
investment of Paris, and consequent famine; what could be asked of 
me, or what was there for me to do, but to occupy myself with other 
matters useful to the defence? This I did, by establishing the 
credit of the Commune upon the market. Through my agents I 
bought the stores needed by the Commune; and when the trades- 
people saw that ready money was paid, instead of requisitions being 
levied, they flocked to the market. This it was perfectly evident 
that they would do; but before I took things in hand not a 
bullock came to La Villette. The gasconaders of the Commissioners 
of Subsistence promised me plenty of meat, but did not attempt to 
get it in the only possible way—by buying it of the butchers. 
That is not all. Reassured by my prompt and simple manner of 
conducting affairs, a syndicate of merchants was formed for supplying 
the defence by contract with everything of which it might have 
need, just as with a regular government. Here was the dawning 
credit of the Commune. 

I had, even then, 41,500 men ready to take the field, and my 
magazines were fully stocked with everything required for the 
equipment of the 100,000 men who remained to be organized. That 
is what I had done in twenty-seven days. It is true that, as my 
colleagues reposed no confidence in me, I did everything by myself 
and kept everything to myself. If I had spoken, my words would 
have been known at Versailles five minutes afterwards. 

Such were the circumstances in which the Executive Commission 
thought fit to arrest me for incapacity and suspected treason. The 
dastardly conduct of Mégy in abandoning Fort Issy, when there 
was no need whatever of his doing so (and it may have been acting 
in connivance with the Executive Commission), was the pretext 
for my arrest. 

These are the facts. 

For some days there had been a good deal of bustle and stir among 
the freemasons. Banners, ribbons, aprons, and trowels were visible 
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everywhere; speechmaking abounded; and, in fact, the whole 
armoury of the lodges was brought into use. The Commune, which 
numbered among its members a good many of the dignitaries of 
masonry, which was too happy to have an opportunity cf doing 
something, took the affair seriously, and affected to believe in the 
efficacy of a masonic demonstration going and planting its banner on 
the ramparts, and threatening M. Thiers to bring down on his head 
the whole avalanche of French masonry if he dared to fire on the 
sacred standard. After a host of speeches, the banner was carried, 
and planted ; the firing, of course, did not cease, and the masonic 
flag, as also some masonic skin, was riddled with shot. The free- 
masons and the Commune had had one bit of child’s play more, and 
had one illusion less ! 

But one is led to ask oneself the question, how human folly could 
rise to such a pitch as to believe that M. Thiers and his generals 
were going to beat a retreat before the standard of a body princi- 
pally composed of bourgeois whose interests were rather on the side 
of Versailles than with Paris? And how could the Commune have 
counted on a society whose chiefs.were princes, or else generals, 
like Magnan, Mollinet, Vinoy, &c., and whose most advanced 
members—the Parrents, Fonvielles, Rancs, Villeneuves, Germain 
Casses, Sheffers, Martin Bernards, and Legaults, in fact all the 
choice blossom of Lodge No. 133—lulled to sleep under the empire— 
were on the side of the Versaillists, and at Versailles ? 

The only excuse of the Commune was its fright. Its members 
were always thinking that they and their cause were lost. In vain 
did I repeat to them that the situation was excellent. Little used to 
the tension of a military situation, the Commune was like a man who 
falls into the water, and who, instead of swimming, loses his head 
and allows himself to be drowned, after clutching at the first reed 
that comes to hand. 

Unfortunately, all this marching to and fro, all this declamation 
and masonic rhodomontade, had diverted men’s attention from the 
outposts. They thought that matters would shortly be arranged. 

On the other hand, Dombrowski, who was in the conspiracy of the 
majority of the members of the Commune, was also acquainted with 
the measures taken against me by the Executive Commission (the 
order for my arrest was signed by the Executive Commission on the 
29th), and, no longer feeling himself restrained by my authority, he 
took upon himself to treat with the Versaillist generals without con- 
sulting me. He made a compromise with them—which, but for my 
arrest, would have been examined into by a court-martial—by which 
the fighting was to cease on both sides, under certain conditions, 
absolutely without precedent in military history. If that was not 
treason it was a remarkably good imitation of it. Nevertheless, I 
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do not think that Dombrowski meant treason: he plotted and in- 
trigued, but that is a national vice. All this, however, had a very 
demoralising effect. There was no longer the same vigilance and 
unity. The attention of the people was turned aside from what 
should have been its sole object—the defence; and it was not long 
before the consequences made themselves felt. 


I will let the Commander of the Place of Fort Issy, describe. what 
oceurred :-— 


‘* Fort Issy, 30th April, 1871. 6.0 A.M. 

** At midnight the Versaillists attempted an attack which we repulsed. The 
rest. of the night was quiet; we did not even hear the least firing in the 
trenches. However, at daylight we saw that the trenches facing towards the 
front of the attack, and even the cemetery itself, were occupied by the enemy. 

‘Was there then no one in the trenches? The enemy are busily at work 
turning the trenches against us. This matter must have prompt consideration 
if we do not wish to be more seriously attacked to-night. 

‘““The Commander of the Place, 
** REDON.” 

From the same :— 

** Fort Issy, 8.15 A.M, 

‘*The movement of the Versuillists continues. They are making towards 
the Seine, as if for the purpose of turning the fort. The battery of the ceme- 


tery appears to us to have been carried by them by assault. We can distinguish 
the bodies of men and horses. 


‘* As the trenches were not defended, and as we had received no notice that 
they would be abandoned, the situation is untenable. To enable us to main- 
tain our position a general attack must be made on the trenches, in less than 
two hours, with fifteen battalions. Can you manage this? 


‘‘ REDON.” 


This Redon was a man of discernment, and saw clearly what was 
the position of affairs. But what was the reason that not one of 
these reports reached me? To whom were they addressed? To 
whose advantage was it to intercept them? Who but those who, 
having already decreed my arrest, were anxious to justify it even at 
the price of an act of treason against the people! It was very strange 
that I knew nothing of these documents, until the day of my trial 
by the Commune, and that then they were in the hands of the 
reporter of the Executive Commission which had ordered my arrest. 


It was not until half-past nine that I received from Mégy this 
first dispatch :— 


‘Port Issy, 30th April. 9.0 4.m. 

‘“‘The trenches have this night been abandoned without any warning being 
given to us. The enemy occupies them. They are about a hundred métres 
from the fort, and appear to be trying to turn the place. The position will 
not be tenable unless.i 0,000 men immediately come and reoceupy the abandoned 
trenches. 

** Reply if possible by express. ‘* The Governor, 

“Mier. 


“* To the: Minister of War.” 
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I replied immediately, “‘ Hold firm: I am sending reinforcements.” 

And yet the bill of indictment of the Executive Commission says : 
“‘ Mégy, not receiving any reinforcements, summoned a council of 
war.” 

Had this Commission or the Commission of War made away with 
my dispatch, as well as the dispatches of Redon, in order to justify 
its warrant of arrest ? 

As to the demand for 10,000 men, that was on a par with every- 
thing else, and was the most complete proof of the ignorance of these 
improvised generals. 

I contented myself with ordering the march of 1,500 men; and, 
as the sequel will show, even these were not necessary. I did the 
business myself before their arrival. The trenches had not been 
absolutely abandoned, for there were some dead ‘bodies in them, but 
they had been badly defended by the National Guards, of whom some 
were drunk, and others had gone to sleep in the dangerous confidence 
occasioned by the parleyings of Dombrowski and the freemasons 
with Versailles. At Issy, as at Auteuil, on the 21st May, the Ver- 
saillists accomplished the feat of forcing an open door. 

This state of things was unendurable. Anarchy and bungling 
rode roughshod everywhere, and I could no longer tolerate matters 
as they were, if I was still to be responsible for the defence of Paris. 
In consequence, I sent the following dispatch to the Commune: 


‘¢ In addition to all the plottings in the arrondissements, and all the parley- 
ings for a suspension of arms which are being carried on without my being 
made acquainted with them, the trenches at Issy have been abandoned by our 
men and taken by the Versaillists. This is unpleasant. Make no division of 
the command; and above all punish the traitors or allow them to be punished. 

‘* CLUSERET.” 


An hour afterwards I received a second dispatch from Mégy, 
informing me that he was spiking the guns, and was about to 
evacuate the fort. I replied by telegraph, “ Hold out at all hazard ! 
Iam coming!” 

La Cecilia happened to be at the ministry, and his carriage, with 
two strong horses harnessed to it, was in the yard. We jumped in, 
and drove immediately at full speed to the Military School, where I 
left La Cecilia, with orders to take the command of the reinforce- 
ment of 1,500 men. I. then continued my drive towards Issy. On 
my arrival at the Porte de Vaugirard I found the garrison of Fort 
Issy there, in the greatest possible confusion : crying out that they 
were betrayed, and trying to force the gate. Mégy had disappeared. 
I tried to induce them to return; but it was uscless labour—several 
men levelled their rifles at me. Seeing that nothing could be done 
with them, I continued on my road. At the head-quarters of Issy 
I found Wetzel, who had lost his head but not his heart. When 
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once he had some one to command him he exposed himself to danger 
with the utmost bravery. 

It was necessary to act, and that vigorously. The first troop 
which came to my hand was a company of artillery, whose brave 
captain immediately afterwards received a ball in the middle of the 
forehead. His company, none the less, marched straight for- 
ward to their object, which was to reoccupy the barricade which 
obstructed the road for the Versaillists. This done, I got together 
about a hundred men of the 135th battalion—all I could call 
around me—and with them I threw myself into the park, which 
was before us on the right. In a few minutes, running and jumping 
from tree to tree and from wall to wall, we had driven back the 
skirmishers of the enemy, who were on a level with the fort. 

These men being now in good spirits, I left them to themselves, 
and came back to another convent where there were two battalions 
stationed. I put myself at their head, and with them regained the 
fort, the trenches, and all the space stretching away from the fort 
in front and to the right. 

There we had some trouble. The firing was most severe and very 
close to us. I lost a great many men, though few in comparison. 
with what I might have expected, the whole affair having been so 
vigorously and rapidly conducted, that when La Cecilia arrived 
with the reinforcements, everything was finished. What brave 
fellows would those have been, well commanded! There was not a 
single stoppage—not a moment of hesitation. The Versaillists must 
that day have had some gloomy thoughts about the future. 

As soon as La Cecilia arrived I led him to the fort. I found no 
one there but a lad of about sixteen or seventeen years of age, called 
Dufour, who was quietly sitting upon a barrel of gunpowder, placed 
on a wheelbarrow under the entrance-road. He held a match in his 
hand, ready, when the enemy appeared in sight, to apply the light 
to the powder, believing that in this manner, and sacrificing himself, 
he should blow up the fort. This devotion—so simple, and yet so 
grand—touched me deeply. With tears in my eyes I embraced this 
true child of the people. 

As I was crossing the traverse, about to enter the courtyard, a 
twenty-four pounder shell fell at a distance of about a yard from me. 
In bursting, it covered me with rubbish, but I did not receive a 
bruise, although my clothes were torn in several places. 

The condition of the interior of the fort was painful to see. The 
artillery was spoilt : the guns—such fine pieces as they were, too !-- 
were spiked. Ah! what a pity it was to have to confide cannon like 
that to such incompetent hands. I am not alluding to the gunners, 
but to Mégy and his associates. I mounted on the parapet, and 
could see distinctly what remained to be done. In front of us the 
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enemy still occupied the extreme end of one of the trenches. That 
this occupation was a very feeble one, I could tell by remaining on the 
parapet for a moment. About a dozen or fifteen shots were fired at 
me. If the trench had been seriously occupied, there would have 
been a thousand. I know the French, and their manner of firing. 

Feeling perfectly at ease with respect to Versailles, I hastened 
back to Paris, in order to reassure the Commune and the population. 
Before setting out, I sent the necessary order for re-arming the 
fort, and instructed La Cecilia, at the head of his fifteen hundred 
fresh men, to complete my work by recapturing the end of the trench 
still occupied by the enemy, and which Fort Vanvres could have 
easily swept with a slanting fire. Everything had been set right, 
and at three o’clock I re-entered Paris. My orders had been so 
punctually executed that, on my way back, I met the new armament 
of the fort (consisting of navy guns) on the road to Issy. 

Such is the historical truth, in ail its simplicity. Let any one 
compare this with the romance of the Cri du Peuple, or with the 
Versaillist reports, and he will have no difficulty in convincing him- 
self, once more, that history is not a political — nor a poetic 
fiction, nor a sensational narrative. ~ 

In all this affair, only Wetzel, La Cecilia, aad I took part. Neither 
Eudes nor Rossel was present, as the Cri du Peuple asserted. 

However, I was so little anxious about the result that I had 
appointed to meet the Central Committee of Artillery at two o’clock, 
and at three o’clock I had to go to see the plan of the new redoubt 
opposite Porte Maillot, of which I had ordered the construction that 
same morning. 

On my arrival at the Hétel de Ville, I found several members of 
the Commune there, waiting for the opening of the sitting. They 
anxiously inquired of me what had taken place. When I told them 
of the things which had just happened under my own eyes, they 
seemed much relieved, and gave evident signs of satisfaction. Ver- 
morel and Trinquet, always ready to expose themselves to danger, set 
~ out immediately for Issy, as though they would prove by their pre- 

sence that the fort was not untenable. It must be confessed that these 
members of the Commune were very different men from the members 
of the Assembly at Versailles. Far be from me the thought of 
defending the capacity of the members of the Commune. They 
were most of them persons of small ability ; but many of them were 
men of probity, and in every sense of the word devoted to their 
cause. 

The sitting opened just afterwards, and I took a place on the right, 
beside Delescluze, to whom I explained the events of the morning, 
and who seemed very much pleased with the result. I did not 

believe Delescluze was a hypocrite, but the attitude which he assumed 
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all through that affair shows that I was deceived in him. Imme- 
diately the sitting was commenced, I asked to speak; and was await- 
ing my turn, when Andrieu came up to me, and in the most amiable 
manner, in the name of the Executive Commission, of which I was 
a member, begged me to proceed to its meeting. The thing was so 
natural that, after requesting the President to reserve my turn for 
speaking, I rose and left the room. At the door, Pindy, the Governor 
of the Hétel de Ville and a member of the Commune, was waiting 
for me, with a picket of the special guard of the Commune. He 
was confused with shame as he informed me that he had orders 
to arrest me. “ Be it so,” said 1; “but you are doing a very ugly 
bit of business.” ‘ Que voulez-vous,” he replied; “ but read this— 
I must obey.” And he showed me an order, signed by all the mem- 
bers of the Commission, and dated the previous day. “So,” said I, 
“‘you return, under the Commune, to the military theory of yielding 
passive obedience against your own conscience?” He looked so 
thoroughly ashamed that I quite pitied him. I said nothing more, 
except to ask him to do me a little service. “As a member of the 


Commune,” I said to him, “ I have a right to be heard there. Be so 


_ kind as to return into the hall, and to deliver this note to the 
President.” It was only a request to be allowed to speak. I have 
since heard from Protot that he did not execute this commission. 


Three times I repeated my request, but without success. The 
Commune had not even the courage of its actions. At midnight I 
was conducted to Mazas, escorted by Landrin and La Chapelle. 

The former, who was Captain of the Assembly, had been President 
of the Syndial Chamber. Like Pindy, he was an old internationalist. 
His brother had been in prison with me. Both of them held 
militarism in horror, and believed themselves revolutionists. They 
deplored the unprecedented and extravagant measure of which I was 
the victim, and they obeyed. Let it be understood that I did not 
make the slightest observation to them. In my heart I was not 
sorry for my arrest; but I cite these two men as striking examples 
of the popular Parisian character. 

The Parisian believes himself a revolutionist, i ee he is only a 
Jrondeur. He has his aspirations, his enthusiasms ; but he has very 
little judgment. He is generous and devoted, even to the point of 
heroism while his feeling lasts, but it is all by freaks and caprices. 
He is like a nervous woman. Enraptured with Gambetta one day, 
and with Rochefort the next, he abandons his favourites as easily as 
he takes to them, and plays with men as a cat plays with a mouse. 

: There would not be such a great deal of harm in this if the effects 
of the caprice died with the whim itself. But unfortunately the 
result outlives its cause. And the public assemblies of France owing 
their existence, like its governments, to these popular delusions, have 
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little by little, brought about the decadence of France. Thus it has hap- 
pened that Louis Napoleon, Jules Favre, Jules Simon, Gambetta, and 
so many others, who one after the other have been applauded by the 
Parisians and then deserted, surviving their popularity, have avenged 
themselves for their loss of public favour in the use of that power which 
a moment of error and popular impulse had placed in their hands. 

Such has been and still is the case, and so will it continue to be, 
until the people are better educated, and consequently more moderate, 
and until the institutions of the country correct the danger arising 
from errors of this kind. What is required is that the elections, 
constantly renewed, may give to the people the means of repairing, 
at short notice, the mistakes into which they may have been sur- 
prised, and of which they are the victims. 

On arriving at Mazas, I was received by Garreau, the Governor, 
in a very friendly manner; but I shall never forget his words to me 
on that occasion. “Tf,” said he, “you had nid willing to accept 
the dictatorship which the four faubourgs were desirous of seeing 
you assume, it is not you who would be here at this moment.” I 
replied :——‘‘ My dear Garreau, I would prefer being here to being 
dictator.” In saying this I only expressed my sincerest thoughts. 

I shall one day describe my imprisonment and trial. The latter 
was one of the most absurd things I ever witnessed, full as my life 
has been of strange incidents. 

On the 2Ist of May the Commune acquitted me by twenty votes 
out of twenty-eight. It was eight o’clock in the evening. For four 
hours the Versaillists had been in Paris. 

My first visit was to look after the progress of the works the con- 
struction of which I had, out of the depths of my prison, either 
directly, or through the medium of Billioray and others, so 
earnestly recommended to Rossel and Delescluze. 

These are the principal things which I recommended. 

1. To complete the second and third enceinte. 

2. To hasten the construction of the strong places at Eylau, the 
- Trocadero, and the Arc de Triomphe. 

3. To hasten the completion of the redan at Porte Maillot, which 
commanded Porte Dauphine. The really weak point of the defence 
was at Porte Dauphine, and not at the Point du Jour, as has been 
asserted by MacMahon, who, having perhaps read that the most 
salient part of a fortress is its weak point, has, without any discern- 
ment, applied that general maxim to the present case. 

In this particular instance the projection of the Point du Jour 
remained outside the true enceinte, which had been rectified from 
the Porte d’Auteuil to the Quai, and passed by the establishment of 
the Jesuits. If this true enceinte, which was very strongly fortified, 
had been defended instead of being abandoned in the most cowardly 
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manner, the pretended success of the Versaillists at the Point du 
Jour would have been their ruin. 

4. To seek in every possible way to replace men by machines, 
and with that object to hurry forward the construction of :ron- 
plated covers, and of the mitrailleuses and other engines of war. 

5. To hasten the completion of the battery of the Pare des 
Oiseaux, which would sweep the Moulineaux and all the district 
between the Seine and Issy. 

As I have said, my first visit was to look after these works. 
Except that the space between the Quai and the Porte d’ Auteuil had 
been very strongly fortified, I found that everything remained to be 
done. However, I had had a sad presentiment of the state of 
things, recollecting what I had seen at Issy on the 9th of May, 
during the short time which elapsed between my leaving Mazas 
and my entering the Hotel de Ville. 

Brunel was understood to be in command. No defences were to 
be seen, except barricades constructed here and there on no system. 
In the yards were some guns but without horses, gunners, or powder- 
chests. Everything, in short, was in the most indescribable con- 
fusion. I proceeded with all possible speed to the “Oiseaux,” the 
furthest point of my journey, and the extreme limit of our posses- 
sions at Issy. Even the principal street no longer belonged to us. 
The houses on the right side were occupied by the Versaillists, who 
kept up a constant fire from the windows. 

The National Guards received me with much sympathy. They 
came around me spontaneously. I still remember that brave 
Lisbonne —since so frightfully mangled and, after being twice 
condemned to death, finally sent to the convict prison at Toulon, 
there to remain for ever. It is true that the political “for ever” 
does not last very long in France. 

Lisbonne, in the midst of the firing, was exerting himself to the 
utmost. He was in his element. Unfortunately, however, bravery 
was a secondary thing. What we wanted was a good battery, and I 
was grieved to see that my instructions had not in anything been 
understood. The battery which I had marked out on the 28th of April, 
and which ought to have opened fire on the Ist of May, was not even 
begun. One had, indeed, been commenced a little further on, but it 
was too late, and the site chosen was a bad one. From the enceinte 
I repaired immediately to the Ministry of War. On my way I met 
a large number of National Guards coming into Paris, in little 
batches of ten, fifteen, or twenty, without order and at their own 
pleasure. They cried out that they were betrayed, which they were 
—by themselves. The fact of the matfer is they were discouraged 
by the utter incapacity of their commanders, and demoralised by the 
ugents of Versailles, who paid for drink for them and _ took 
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advantage of their intoxication in order to frighten them with the 
bogy of treason, or else by the Verlets of the press, who did worse. 
If Dombrowski and Delescluze had not lost their heads, if they had 
known how to keep the National Guards at their posts, the entrance 
of the Versaillists would have been of small consequence. It would 
have been quite enough to occupy the Viaduct, and that was easier 
of defence than Neuilly. And yet Dombrowski who, with 1,300 
men, had for a whole month performed such marvels against troops 
ten times more numerous than his own, could not do anything in 
these circumstances. 

The object of my visit to the Ministry was to get the necessary 
orders given for the defence of this point. It was too late. There 
was no longer any one to give orders. Everything was chaos, 
anarchy, the most hopeless muddle. The confusion was terrible to 
see. I perceived that all was lost, and my heart sank within me, 
beneath the weight of a mortal sorrow. 

Such then was the result of those immense resources which a 
propitious destiny had placed in the hands of workmen in order that 
they might emancipate themselves, and live henceforth as free 
workers. The end of it all was that a vast number of them were to 
become food for powder. 

As soon as I arrived at the Ministry everybody came to me. 
‘You come to save us!” were the words which sprung from many a 
dejected heart. I did not leave them any delusion on that point. 
“T am and shall remain your friend,” I said to them; “my advice 
you will have, but not my orders.” It was just that those who, by 
their mean and paltry passions, had ruined the cause, should drink 
the cup of bitterness to the dregs. 

I found Delescluze in a vast room, the old Salon Jaune, adjoining 
which was the bedroom occupied by Madame Eudes, and before her 
by mes. les Maréchales Randon, Vaillant, Niel, and Le Beuf. A 
single lamp was burning in this immense room. In the darkness, I 
could make out the figure of an old man, bald-headed, shrivelled 
up, almost bent double, and with difficulty able to speak. In con- 
templating this human ruin, I felt that I was witnessing the last 
moments of a dynasty. This was the last of the Robespierres; 
Jacobinism was expiring at my feet. May it indeed be dead, and 
past resurrection ! 

Malon and several others have maintained that Delescluze rallied « 
sincerely to Socialism towards the end of his life. In my opinion, 
that was only a last maneuvre. Exhausted, feeling that they have 
nothing in themselves, abandoned by the people, who know perfectly 
well that Jacobinism would shoot them, or use them for its own 
advantage, like Thiers, like the bourgeoisie, of which they are only a 
variety, and a monarchical variety—as witness Gambetta—the 
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Jacobins, like Louis Napoleon, have shown a weakness for Socialism, 
and many of them have even intruded themselves into the 
International. There is the danger. Let the people be on their 
euard, and let them be well assured that Jacobinism means 
authority, despotism, dictatorship ; and that Socialism means liberty. 

It was the Jacobins who ruined the Commune; just as Gambetta 
and Challemel, from hatred and contempt of the people, had ruined 
the Republic, by placing all its forces in the hands of its enemies. 
There is no legitimate authority but that which is exercised directly 
by the people, through the medium of the Commune, and for the 
advancement of liberty. 

“Well, Delescluze,” I said on entering, “how are things going?” 

“ T know nothing about them.” 

“ And what is Dombrowski doing ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“But these sorties, these famous sortics, in the Bois de 
Boulogne ?” 

“ Not a word of truth. He has deceived you. But what can I 
do? They will no longer obey orders.” 

He spoke with difficulty. He seemed but a shadow. Where 
there was the utmost need of a vigorous man, they had placed the 
defunct body of one. 

By a great effort I maintained the composure of my manner. I 
did not wish to mix up my personal affairs with the grave affairs of 
the people, but I could not help saying, “‘ Do you understand that, in 
overthrowing me, you overthrew the Commune ?” 

“ Cluseret, let us not talk of that; what is done is done. Help me 
if you can. What must we do?” 

‘Occupy at any price the Viaduct, and the line from La Muette 
to the Quai. It is easy to do that, and so long as they are not on 
the left bank, nothing is lost.” 

« Will you remain with me ?” 

“No; I must go and see for myself what is going on.” 

Henri was called, and received the necessary orders, but they were 
never executed. Everywhere the National Guards were deserting in 
flocks from their posts, without either fighting or running away. 
They withdrew like men who, having had enough of a thing, went 
about their business. 

+ Some hours later Delescluze left the Ministry of War for the 
Hotel de Ville, which, two days afterwards, he was to leave for the 
Mairie of the 11th arrondissement. 

Requiescat in pace ! 

On my return to the Hotel de Ville I found Gambon there. He 
had not lost his head. He had just been round to all the points 
threatened by the enemy ; and whilst on the one hand, he nursed no 
delusions, on the other he did not allow any emotion to get the 
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better of him. He had immediately given the order to beat the 
générale, sound the tocsin, and make one supreme and universal 
appeal to arms. 

Beside him, in a dejected attitude, stood a young man, pale, 
bloodless, haggard, exhausted. His eyes were dull, he spoke not a 
word, he seemed resigned to his duty, ready for the sacrifice; but 
nothing more. This was Eudes. What a contrast to Gambon— 
short, stubby, brown, ardent, vigorous, impatient, stamping with his 
foot, flashing lightning from two small black eyes, and ready to rush 
to the battle, no matter where or how—and yet Gambon was an old 
mun. A magistrate and a countryman, he had been a member of the 
National Assembly i in 1848. Like Felix Pyat, he was one of those 
monuments of the past, who are perhaps left to the present genera- 
tion, in order to show how much ground has been lost by the French 
race within the last thirty years. 

Contemplating Gambon, one could still venture to hope; passing 
from him to Eudes, it was easy to foresee the week of massacre. On 
the one hand, the masculine race who made memorable the days of 
June, and who, without artillery and with insufficient ammunition, 
held in check for a week 100,000 of the best soldiers that France has 
possessed. On the other hand, everything that still remained of 
manhood in the degenerated race of the Empire; ready to sacrifice 
itself foolishly and in the most puerile cause—as witness the affair of 
La Villette—meeting death without fear or shrinking; but a race 
without force of expression, without power of initiation, without 
vigour; full of aspirations, but as flabby and as worn at twenty-four 
years as Delescluze at seventy. 

And more than ever I felt that to make a good revolutionist, it 
needs not only the head and the heart, but also the muscle. It needs 
a powerful chest, with room enough inside for the organs of life to 
move at their ease. In a word, a nature sufficiently rich in vital 
force to be able to meet in full all the drafts which are made upon the 
constitution by the wear and tear of revolutionary passions. Danton 
was one of these men. Ledru-Rollin was another; and he was the 
last. Revolutionary contests—I am not alluding to those in which, 
from the top of a barricade, the big guns speak, and in which the 
arguments are driven home with cold. steel and lead, but to those 
popular oceans whose tumultuous waves rise and fall at the voice of 
the orator—these struggles are real gymnastic efforts. 

I employed myself on the 22nd of May in doing the only two 
things which could still be done; namely, endeavouring to powerfully 
arm Montmartre, so as to render it impossible for the Versaillists to 
occupy that part of which they had gained possession in the night ; 
and in preparing a column of 4,000 men, to be under the orders of 
La Cecilia, and intended to turn the flank of the Versaillist army 
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during the night, by way of the quarters of the Champs Elysées, and 
create a panic. 

I did not succeed in either of my undertakings. At nine o’clock 
in the morning I had managed to get some few guns set up at 
Montmartre, but I was then obliged to occupy myself with the 
second affair, and the first fell into confusion the moment I turned 
my back. 

In the execution of my second design, I encountered two obstacles. 
The first was in the exhaustion of the magazines of the ramparts. 
Every cart sent for ammunition came back empty. The second was 
in that stupid notion, peculiar to the Parisians, of defending them- 
selves behind a barricade in their own quarter. ‘The people of Paris 
have seen the sad results of this system. May they profit by their 
experience ! 

And now, a word in conclusion. I have said that the motive- 
power of my conduct was the feeling of duty. Having my own 
deep convictions, honesty compelled me to bring my actions into 
accord with my principles at the moment of danger. 

I have also mentioned the plan adopted by me in the defence ; to 
gain time, in order to force France to interfere, we having nothing 
to fear from the Germans. I have only to add that I defended Paris 
for twenty-eight days against 100,000 men, supplied with everything 
that science and money could place at the disposal of the privileged 
classes ; and that to do this I had in the beginning nothing, and in 
the end 41,500 men. 

During this space of time I did not lose an inch of the ground 
that I had to defend ; and in twenty-eight days of incessant fighting 
I only had 171 men killed, and 726 wounded. Twice was I obliged 
to repair, myself, the effects of a criminal panic; once at Asniéres, and 
again at Issy. Twice I restored things to their former condition. 

I established the credit of the Commune upon the market; won 
the confidence of a portion of the mercantile community, and filled 
the magazines and arsenals. To the utmost of my power I protected 
the liberty of the citizen, and I defy any person to prove that I used 
any violence against him, or made any attempt upon his freedom. 
I carried my respect for liberty to a point of exaggeration in not 
arresting the real accomplices of Versailles, who, like Verlet, ruined 
the defence by their criminal articles. 

I acted according to the best lights of my conscience, my judgment, 
and my experience, and I only regret one single error—my decree 
respecting the active National Guard. 

With the exception of this blunder, committed in consequence of 
my absence from Paris during the siege, I accept the absolute and 


complete responsibility of all my acts, and in the same circumstances 


would do the same things again. G. CLUSERET. 





THE PERCEPTION OF MUSICAL FORM. 


In a previous essay’ we sought to explore the physiological bases of 
music, groping, so to speak, in the dark vaults of the temple in order 
to obtain, ab extra, some dim notion of its form. We may now pass, 
with the rough perception thus obtained, into the interior of the 
structure to trace out in immediate vision its various details of form. 
That is, we may cease to think of tones and harmonies as resting on 
a substratum of nervous structure, and beginning with these modes 
of pleasurable sensation as elementary facts, seek to rediscover a path- 
way to some of the bold and beautiful shapes which are preserved in 
the products of our modern art. 

A study of the various sources of pleasurable form in musical com- 
position is no doubt a matter of lively interest only to those who are 
familiar with some of the technicalities of the subject. Yet one may 
presume, perhaps, on finding to-day a considerable number of such 
among cultivated Englishmen. At the same time we are disposed 
to think that many besides connoisseurs, who rejoice in the subtle 
and mysterious influences of the art, will find it no ungrateful labour 
to seek to give clearness and definiteness to those shadowy and fugi- 
tive intuitions of which they are just aware when listening to some 
well-known classic. 

The property which appears most conspicuously to colour and 
give shape to music is that of measure or time. Just as spatial 
order is essential to the arts that gratify the eye, so temporal 
order is a prime requisite in the sequences of tone and harmony. 
The sense of duration which belongs to every order of sensation 
affords the simplest and most effective instrument for bringing a 
number of consecutive tones under a general aspect and uniting law ; 
and it is not easy to conceive any mode of enjoyment in sounds that 
would not derive something from this source.” 

One may, no doubt, conceive a rudimentary sense of time-relation 
in a series of regularly recurring tones, and even in the repetition of 
a single tone, provided each recurrence were distinctly marked by 
an abrupt and stimulating origin. For such a series would offer 
distinct impressions for comparison, which would be vaguely felt to 
be like in some respects. Yet this unbroken uniformity could never 
afford a clear appreciation of time. The delight of time, like the 


(1) See Fortnicutty Review for April 1872. 

(2) On the supposition that music was at first simply the accompaniment and con- 
trolling influence of choral dance, it is clear that some simple arrangement of time must 
have characterised it in its earliest stages. 
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intellectual idea of it, begins with a sense of the like in the unlike. 
It is when there succeed one another a number of tones of various 
duration, yet easily grouped under like aspects of time, that the pure 
form of this pleasure is bestowed. 

In the appreciation of this effect there is involved a vast deal of 
rapid intellectual work, of which very few are distinctly aware. 
Even when there is no knowledge of the technical names, the mind 
of the listener feels the equalities and inequalities of the various 
time intervals. It recognises, more or less distinctly, the equiva- 
lence between a minim and two crotchets or four quavers, and having 
before it some simple ideal standard of duration, its ever-renewed 
expectation at once seizes and adjusts every fresh sensation to the 
prevailing measure. Thus all the changes of rapid run, temperate 
progress and restful pause, are felt to entwine themselves, so to 
speak, about a single thread of orderly movement, the severe regu- 
larity of which their careless growth half obscures, yet which forms 
a basis of security and coherence for their picturesque variations. 

The feeling for musical time implies not only the ideal retention 
of some standard unit, but also the mental grouping of such units in 
certain combinations according to the quality of the time, as triple, 
quadruple, &c. In much of the simpler music, as dance melodies, 
this appreciation is rendered very easy by the recurrence of a distinct 
accent ; and in the larger number of classical pieces the frequent 
coincidence of emphasis with the opening of the bar supplies an 
attentive listener with a clue to the quantitative value of these 
divisions. When this is so another element of order and coherence 
is supplied, which helps to impress on musical sequences their various 
peculiarities of form. 

The discrimination of these several features of time is possible, we 
think, to any lover of melody, quite apart from technical know- 
ledge. No doubt special culture considerably refines the sense of 
time, and enables the ear to detect shades of inequality which the 
untutored amateur would never notice. The agony of a chef d’orchestre 
is a mystery to most of his complacent public. So, too, an acquaint- 
ance with the exact numerical relations of notes will sometimes re- 
move a sense of confusion, as in listening to a combination of threes 
with twos or fours. Yet the true enjoyment of this ruling principle 
may easily be possessed by simply hearing good music frequently 
and attentively. All the various shades of time, as wildly rapid, 
calmly measured, or gravely slow, may by this means gradually 
come to be recognised. So, too, differences in the elaboration of 
time-relations are perceived, the simple, easily comprehended move- 
ment being distinguished from'the more intricate combinations of 
time-intervals. In this manner the cultivated ear comes instinctively, 
as it seems, to seek the law of measure in every new composition ; 
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and where this is found it appears to stamp the piece with a definite 
character, and to render it, in a sense, an intelligible language. 

Time is the only element of form in melody which we are always 
able to isolate from its other characters. The prevailing direction of 
a movement, with respect to changes of pitch and the general distri- 
bution of accent, always assists in investing a composition with its 
peculiar character. Yet, unlike time, these qualities cannot well be 
reduced to a few simple laws, but present themselves in indefinite 
varieties. In afew simple melodies a very distinct form is given by 
a uniform recurrence of direction and emphasis; as, for example, in 
a well-known variety of the three-step movement of a waltz, in which 
the first note is accented, and the changes of pitch consist of one 
step upwards and two downwards. But such melodies soon become 
wearisome through their excessive uniformity; and in all the more 
artistic forms it is difficult to detect anything but a prevailing mode 
of varying the pitch and emphasis. One must be content, therefore, 
to understand the elements of this perception without seeking to 
determine all its many varieties. 

The perception of pitch or height by a cultivated ear is a very 
different thing from the organic serisibility already discussed. First 
of all, culture renders the ear more discriminative of fine shades of 
pitch among notes. The practised violinist is tortured by inequalities 
that wholly escape the ear of an ordinary listener. In the second 
place, the learner acquires a permanent memory of the familiar scale 
of notes which thenceforth transforms all impressions of pitch into 
apparent intuitions. 

It is unnecessary to inquire why the modern music of Europe has 
adopted the present scale of notes with a semitone as its minimum 
interval.’ Suffice it to say that there still exists a music which knows 
no such limitations, while even among ourselves the occasional 
cadence of voice or stringed instrument in continuous tone proves that 
our system is no rigid institution of nature. When, however, such a 
scheme of tones is once adopted it is easy to see how it tends to 
artificialise our natural sensibility. An impression of tone now calls 
up faint ideal representatives of the contiguous tones both above and 
below. Two principal results follow from this. First of all, our 
notion of pitch from being relative becomes apparently absolute. 
We are able not only to distinguish one tone as higher than another, 
but also to pronounce a tone high absolutely. For the mind now 
possesses a sufficient number of ideal copies of the scale of tones to 
afford a permanent standard of pitch, and any new impression of 
tone is at once, by a rapid intellectual process, compared with this 


(1) Helmholtz and Lotze both point out the advantage of such a fixed scale in supply- 
ing the mind of the hearer with distinct and equal divisions, by means of which the 
magnitude of any movement may be estimated. 
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familiar level, and recognised as low, high, or of medium pitch. At 
the same time the possession of a musical memory widens and renders 
far more precise our sense of interval. Every transition comes to be 
thought of as a multiple of the semitone unit, and in process of time 
one learns to estimate very wide intervals by means of a rapid ideal 
reinstatement of all or some of the intervening tones. 

From these intellectual processes spring our musical notions of a 
geometrical character—those of direction, height, distance, linear and 
curved motion, and so on. Into the ultimate grounds of this analogy 
between tone and motion it will be undesirable to enter here. It is 
sufficient to show what operations within the sphere of musical 
sensation and idea lead to such an intellectual appreciation of musical 
form. According to the hearer’s stage of knowledge he will at once 
seek to detect the changing phases of a melody, as to range of move- 
ment, width of interval, turn of curve, and so on. In this manner 
he will learn to distinguish an indefinite number of gradations of 
form, from the abrupt and rugged outline to the softest curvature. 

The innumerable variations of accent accompanying and blending 
with those of pitch and time serve still further to differentiate 
musical forms one from the other. According as the emphasis is 
periodically recurrent, irregularly distributed or spread equally over 
all the tones, and according to the variations of pitch and duration 
that accompany these changes, the movement assumes the character 
of an impressive gravity, a march-like firmness, an imposing or 
stimulating boldness, a playful lightness, or a flowing smoothness. 
Just as mere changes of time and pitch in a melody appear to be 
best represented by the visible movements of some imponderous form 
in mid-air, so the added effects of emphasis may be likened to the 
variations in force of stroke when a dancing girl moves now in 
wild bound or firm step, now in noiseless gliding over a smooth plane. 

The several aspects of transition of pitch and emphasis here 
spoken of are seldom maintained long enough in a melodious theme 
to give it, like the quality of time, a general character. In simple, 
short movements, as dance melodies, phantasiestiicke, and so on, there 
is often a great similarity in the parts with respect both to range 
and width of interval, and to amount and frequency of accent ; and 
hence such compositions, by presenting numerous points of com- 
parison in their various parts, appear to the hearer the most intelli- 
gible. On the other hand, the more elaborate themes of classic 
productions present no obvious recurrence of simple movement, and 
in many of them it is difficult to detect any very distinct ruling 
feature beyond the time and general degree of force. A melody of 
Mozart or Beethoven, instead of being a succession of like phases, 
seems one free, wandering theme, illustrating in wildest yet most 
charming irregularity all possible variations of direction and grada- 
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tion of force. Yet even here, it may be added, one may ever and 
again recognise some return of a favourite curve, and every lover of 
music must have felt the exquisite gratification afforded by this dis- 
covery of a like phase, half obscured amid the many changes of the 
subject. 

Where these elements of artistic unity are less conspicuous, the 
dominant character must be sought by a more intellectual process. 
Omitting here all mention of the emotional colouring which enters 
into our appreciation of all varieties of melody, one may first refer 
to those more abstract perceptions of musical form derived from a 
comparison of longer passages ; for example, the sense of the general 
direction of change in time, magnitude of interval, and force, from 
the rise to the culmination or fall of the movement, or the rough 
estimation of the average or dominant strength of these characters. 
Every discovery of order in the distribution of these features of 
melody affords the listener a new element of unity and proportion 
in musical composition. 

Another and still deeper basis of unity in musical structure is to 
be found in what the Germans call tonality, or the influence of key. 
This factor in musical form has been*purposely reserved for final dis- 
cussion, both because it is the highest attainment in musical law, and 
because it is possible to understand the greater part of melody, if not 
of harmony, without referring to it. 

Our modern system of keys appears to owe its esthetic value to 
three ci.cumstances. First of all, it supplies a central point to 
melodious movement, about which it may wander, and towards which 
it may tend as its resting-place; secondly, it affords us the frame- 
work of melody, a series of tones closely united to one another by 
natural affinity; while, finally, this requisite of close affinity is 
limited by the presence of the widest possible range of movement 
and variety of tone. 

The erection of a particular tone into a unique prominence and 
supremacy appears to a modern ear an essential element of all 
melody, and, as a matter of history, one finds that even in the rudi- 
mentary scales of the Greek, a special honour was given to the 
middle tone (uéoy).” A mere wandering of melody, without any 
aim or point of peaceful termination, would afford but a poor gratifi- 
cation to a cultivated mind. In this respect, music resembles the 
other arts which work by sequent impressions, such as poetry and 


(1) The combination of simultaneous notes offers a still wider field for this play of 
similarity. Just as in the Discantus and the Canon the several co-operating parts each 
took up a melodious theme; so in the symphonies of Beethoven, one may frequently 
detect the grateful reverberation of a dominant phase of melody in some subordinate 
part. 

(2) Aristotle has some curious speculations on the reasons of this supremacy. See 
Problemata XX. and XXXVI., quoted by Helmholtz. 
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romance, in which the successive details, however pleasing in them- 
selves, are felt to be wanting in coherence and unity, unless they 
gradually lead up to a final repose. The trained ear preserves 
through all the windings of a melody a vivid idea of the ruling 
tone. This mental acquisition forms a new standard of measurement, 
every successive tone being compared with the dominant tonic. It 
renders transitions and movements more or less restful, according as 
they seem to approach or travel away from the point of rest; and in 
this manner it serves to impress on melody a new order of characters, 
as well as to link its various parts together by means of a common 
point of attachment, transforming them into phases of a curve wan- 
dering frecly in most various direction, yet ever tending, half- 
observed, to return to its point of departure.’ 

When once the existence of a ruling tonic is recognised, the fact 
of natural affinity between tones serves to invest every note of the 
particular scale with a peculiar character. By innumerable repeti- 
tions of rapid processes of comparison, the various notes acquire a 
different colouring according to the particular key to which they 
belong. In the key of C, for example, G or F has for the experienced 
ear not only a new property of height in relation to the dominant C, 
but also a new quality of tone, which is due to its close harmonic 
relations with this same note. 

Although the feeling for natural affinity among notes may be 
developed, to a certain extent, by pure melody or monophonic 
series, it receives a far greater refinement from the employment of 
simultaneous tones, as in our modern polyphonic music. Indeed, it 
was the rise of the harmonic composition which led to the gradual 
selection of our system of keys, though the claims of free and various 
melody were needed to supplement those of rich cords, apes in 
giving a central place to the key-note.” 

It may well be left to the curious mathematical student to search 
out the precise amount of advantage, both to melodious sequence 
and to richness and variety of harmony, that our major and minor 
possess beyond all other conceivable arrangements of key. To an 
intelligent lover of music, a very slight amount of reflection will 


(1) The fact that the octave of a note, as its perfect harmonic, seems to be in a sense 
the same note, renders a number of tones equally fitted to be the resting point. Owing 
to this circumstance the progress of the scale is alternately towards or away from the 
point of repose. One German writer has accordingly represenied the scale as a spiral 
curve winding about a vertical cylinder. 

(2) The historical development of our present major and minor keys has been traced 
out with considerable fulness by Professor Helmholtz, in the work to which we have so 
frequently referred. ‘The first experimenters with harmony, as Palestrina, appeared to 
be so ravished with the new effect as to overlook the need of pleasing sequence and 
melodious unity, and it was not till the opera was developed in the seventeenth century 


that harmony became wedded to melody, and learnt to confine itself within the limits of 
key. 
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show what a wide scope for the most pleasing melodious transitions 
these varieties of scale afford. Further, there exists, according to 
Professor Helmholz, a natural affinity among chords corresponding 
to that among single tones. While the latter is due to the presence 
in each of the same upper tone, the former rests on a common pos- 
session of some whole tone. And our forms of key answer to this 
latter mode of natural transition quite as much as to the other. A 
comparison of the first chords of Palestrina’s eight-voiced Stabat 
Mater with the sweet transitions of chord in Haydn or Mozart, may 
illustrate, perhaps, this characteristic of our present system. 

Accepting, then, the general proposition that key represents a 
natural affinity among tones and combinations of tones, we may 
just notice the effect of musical culture in developing certain forms of 
expectation, together with ideas of the strange and mysterious, the 
simple and intelligible. With respect to single notes or melody, 
it is easy to see that innumerable repetitions of the most pleasing 
intervals leave behind a permanent mental tendency to anticipate 
similar modes of transition. In this way, a transition in the key of 
C from the tonic to the E or G above it, gradually acquires a familiar 
and satisfying character ; whereas a transition of the same note to 
the A or B above it becomes, with the progress of musical culture, 
strange and perplexing, and appears to disappoint a distinct expecta- 
tion. At the same time, the fact of proximity in pitch never ceases 
to be a link of transition, and hence we have two perfectly distinct 
grounds of pleasing sequence, the influences of which curiously blend 
with and disguise one another, giving rise to all possible gradations 
of ease of transition. The effect of the first alone is best seen in a 
wide leap, as the octave; that of the second in the interval of a semi- 
tone, especially when the transition is to a note lying clearly outside 
the key. 

In the case of successive chords, there is room for similar grada- 
tions of the familiar and satisfying, even within the rigid limits of a 
single key. From the simplest and most restful progress of har- 
mony up to the boldest and most exciting transitions of chord, one 
finds a graduated series of more and more impressive steps, and 
according <s any style employs one or another of these in greatest 
abundance it acquires a distinctive character. 

But simultaneous combinations of tones are not invariably har- 
monious, and do not always move within the limits of a single key. 
Occasional dissonance and change of key are the two principal means 
of lending a more than ordinary degree of imposing grandeur, or 


(1) It may be well to remark that in using the term familiar and intelligible, we are 
always speaking of the first impression of a piece. "With repeated hearing a movement 
becomes definitely known, and its successive steps distinctly anticipated. The gratifi- 
cation in this case is of a different kind. 
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weird mysteriousness to a succession of chords. As every student 
of music knows, discords cannot be introduced arbitrarily, but being 
in themselves painful sensations, can only be justified as temporary 
steps of a movement, having their harshness softened and obscured 
by an ideal element, namely, the clear anticipation of the coming 
harmony. ‘This harmony may be found either in the previous 
chord, purged of its offending tone, or in another chord closely 
related to it and strongly suggested by it. 

A change of key, on the other hand, though unexpected and 
highly impressive, has nothing distinctly painful in it. When it is 
in the direction of one of the most nearly related keys, major or 
minor, it offers an extended scope of sequent tones, gives a grateful 
impression of novelty, and supplies a new and larger element of 
proportion, supremacy and subordination, as well as direction of 
final repose. The most startling and dashing effect of this change 
occurs in a transition to a very remote key, by moving the notes of 
a chord chromatically through a semitone interval. All young 
extemporisers on the organ are familiar with the rich splendour of 
this device. The more cultivated hearers of Mendelssohn or Schubert 
are aware of the deep, delightful mystery that lies in a rare use of 
these changes when not abrupt and disguised ina series of unfamiliar 
sequences. 

The existence of our present polyphonic music has a very percep- 
tible effect on our ideas of melodious form. For while all natural 
sequences of chords are in a sense melody, the fact that they contain 
an independent source of pleasure in their instantaneous harmonies 
releases the composer from uniform attention to melody in the 
narrow sense of the word. Thus we frequently find the less pleasing 
transitions employed in a melodious movement, and rendered pleasing 
by virtue of the natural affinity that holds together the chords. So 
the same note may be repeated, as in much of our simpler psalmody, 
without any feeling of monotony, if only the accompanying chords 
are pleasingly varied. Such cases illustrate the momentary sacri- 
fice of a single continuous series of melodious tones to the charms of 
rich and various consonance. So too, in the vasé combinations of 
orchestral music, the course of melody does not confine itself to the 


same instrument, or even to the same level of tone, but flits here and . 


there, in wild irregularity, now wholly lost in the mass of tone, now 


(1) For an example of each mode of resolving a discord take the common case of a 
suspended note in the chord of the tonic, and the transition of the dominant seventh to 


the chord of the tonic. 
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reappearing at some unexpected level half transformed by its 
altered depth and new timbre. 

The most curious fact, however, in this relation of harmony to 
melody, is the new character impressed on all melodious form by 
associations of the accompanying chords. Many of us, probably, 
have remarked how perfectly new a vocal melody of Mendelssohn or 
Schubert appears when heard with those delicate modulations of 
harmony which the composer has originally united with it. The 
air becomes interpreted, so to speak, by these fundamental notes, 
which, like the co-ordinates of a curve, measure its varying relations. 
Henceforth the mind retains, by means of faint ideal undertones of 
these harmonies, the new effect of the air and feels secret beauties in 
it, which would have been lost but for this addition of an harmonious 
basis. In all the more elaborate melodies, as the avie of our operas, 
the presence of a few attendant chords greatly facilitates the appre- 
ciation of proper melodic characters, as, for example, in recognising 
transitions of key, or in distinguishing the major key from the minor. 
Not that the larger part of melody is not clear to a cultivated ear 
without this auxiliary. The nature of this help may be best illus- 
trated perhaps by a violin solo, which wanders securely through the 
greater part of its course, but receives guidance here and there from 
a few light chords of the piano where the transitions of key are least 
palpable. Another illustration may be found in the slight and 
fragmentary basis of harmony that forms the accompaniment in so 
much of our seemingly polyphonic music, as the sonatas of Beethoven, 
the running chord-like series of these accompaniments serving quite 
as much to mark off time relations as to indicate the full volume of 
appropriate harmony. Once more, one finds even in proper chains of 
harmonies the frequent interpolation in the upper series of addi- 
tional notes, both in consonance and dissonance with the existing 
chord, by means of which the supreme value and independence of 
melody seems to be recognised. From all this it would appear that 
however the addition of harmony is sought for its own sake and for 
the occasional. help it ministers to melodious sequence, it never 
obliterates or obscures the primitive charm of melody proper, that is, 
of a succession of single tones felt at the moment of transition to be 
of a certain pleasing affinity and ordered in a graceful rhythm of 
time and accent.’ 

It is one thing to analyse the elements of musical form, another 
thing to trace out the endless combinations of these elements and 
co-ordinations of these combinations which make up modern musical 


(1) The preservation of this special taste for melodious sequence is largely explained 
by the fact that musical memory to most people involves, together with the residuum of 
an audible impression, a nascent activity of the vocal organs, which latter ingredient is 
obviously restricted to a succession of single tones. 
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composition. More particularly it is exceedingly difficult to assign 
any psychological reasons for many of those forms of structure which 
appear to some to be permanent attributes of classic production. 
Indeed, from a scientific point of view, these structural peculiarities 
can only be regarded as arbitrary inventions of genius which may 
just as well be replaced by others equally impressive.t The tech- 
nical student finds it an interesting occupation to discover the exact 
relations of magnitude, which, according to the authority of the best 
masters, ought to subsist among the various divisions of a symphony, 
and the metaphysical critic delights to trace out the evolution of a 
ereat idea as the one conditioning element of these masterpieces. 
Nevertheless on purely scientific grounds one fails to see why an 
indefinite number of other conceivable modes of structure would not 
avail just aswell. It is the function of music, apart from its second- 
ary emotional effects, to gratify the ear with the greatest possible 
variety of tone and harmony, and to satisfy a universal intellectual 
craving for a certain unity. In the case of a simple movement, 
these ends seem to be compassed by a certain likeness of time, 
emphasis, and the uniting bond of key. In more imposing com- 
positions, several varieties of time, shape of movement and key are 
introduced, and the whole structure derives what little unity it 
possesses from a general predominance of a certain species of time, 
from an initial and final supremacy of a certain key, the intermediate 
keys being commonly related in a simple manner, and sometimes 
from the prevalence of a certain character of melodious sequence in 
respect to interval and accent, which reappears sufficiently often to 
betray its supremacy. The variety of ways in which such a measure 
of unity is attainable is obviously indefinite, and a matter of 
arbitrary choice; and, accordingly, the ordinary amateur is much 
more observant of new movement, grateful change of key or time, 
than of the relation of proportion in the several parts. So much 
may perhaps be said. The composer will commonly seek to produce 
some final mental effect by his work, and for this purpose he will need 
to give due prominence to the corresponding movements, making 
all others subordmate, and employing them simply as elements of 
variety and relief. Again, the dimensions of a single composition 
and of its several divisions are always limited to some extent by 
organic peculiarities of our constitution, such as the need of a 
certain amount of novelty of impression, the rapidly exhausting 
effect of intense sensation. So far as these conditioning circum- 
stances exist, so far the general arrangement and plan of a compo- 
sition may be said to be correct or symmetrical; beyond this one 


(1) Of course we are speaking here of music proper, that is, instrumental music, 
governed only by its inherent laws, and not by extraneous requirements, as dramatic 
arrangement and lyric effect. 
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can only look on peculiarities of structure as the happy inventions 
of an unfettered fancy. 

It might be a matter of special interest to inquire into the opera- 
tion of these natural laws of form in the present tendencies of 
musical development. The most striking feature in these changes is 
perhaps the apparent weariness of composers with the old pathways 
of tuneful sequence and sweet, simple harmonies, and the endeavour 
to gain novelty of effect at the sacrifice of pleasurable sensation and 
smooth-measured flow of tone. Thus it is very questionable whether 
the quaint, discordant effects so common in Schumann and others do 
not seriously mar the real beauties of their works. So the unfamiliar 
and abundant transitions of key characteristic of Wagner’s music 
scarcely make up, one suspects, by their dazzling impressiveness 
for the loss of clear, melodious affinity; nor does the overwhelming 
and protracted force of much of the Zukunftsmusik seem to supply 
any equivalent for the cheering influences of more sober sounds. 
Finally, it may well be considered, whether with the expansion and 
growth of musical composition too little notice has not been taken of 
the limitations of the auditory organ. How few, one thinks, ever 
listen to the last movements of a symphony with any of the fresh 
eagerness which they bestowed on the opening strains! And yet 
how is a right expression of the whole to be obtained without an 
impartial attention to all its parts ? 

Possibly some may see in the apparent exhaustion of the old 
mines of melodic treasure, a reason for anticipating with Herr 
Wagner the decadence of independent instrumental music, and the 
complete subordination of tone to poetry and the drama. Yet 
before this can be confidently predicted, we must be certain that 
there are no new effects to be obtained by the old methods of 
working ; while even if this were satisfactorily made out, it would 
still remain for some of us to prefer the bright, tuneful utterances of 
Haydn and Mozart, and the beautiful forms of movement in 
Beethoven and his followers, to anything derivable from a fusion of 
arts that deal with heterogeneous orders of impression. 


JAMES SULLY. 
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DANIEL AND THE LAWYER. 


Ir has been said that the Countess, when she sent her daughter down 
to Yoxham, laid her plans with the conviction that the associations 
to which the girl would be subjected among the Lovels would fill 
her heart and mind with a new-born craving for the kind of life 
which she would find in the rector’s family ;—and she had been right. 
Daniel Thwaite also had known that it would be so. He had been 
quite alive to the fact that he and his conversation would be abased, * 
and that his power, both of pleasing and of governing, would be les- 
sened, by this new contact. But, had he been able to hinder her going, 
he would not have done so. None of those who were now interested 
in his conduct knew aught of the character of this man. Sir William 
Patterson had given him credit for some honesty, but even he had 
not perceived,—had had no opportunity of perceiving,—the staunch 
uprightness which was as it were a backbone to the man in all his 
doings. He was ambitious, discontented, sullen, and tyrannical. 
He hated the domination of others, but was prone to domineer him- 
self. He suspected evil of all above him in rank, and the millennium 
to which he looked forward was to be produced by the gradual 
extirpation of all social distinctions. Gentlemen, so called, were to 
him as savages, which had to be cleared away in order that that 
perfection might come at last which the course of nature was to 
produce in obedience to the ordinances of the Creator. But he was 
a man who reverenced all laws,—and a law, if recognised as a law, 
was a law to him whether enforced by a penalty, or simply exigent 
of obedience from his conscience. This girl had been thrown in his 
way, and he had first pitied and then loved her from his childhood. 
She had been injured by the fiendish malice of her own father,— 
and that father had been an Earl. He had been strong in fighting 
for the rights of the mother,—not because it had been the mother’s 
right to be a Countess,—but in opposition to the Earl. At first, 
—indeed throughout all these years of conflict, except the last year, 
—there had been a question, not of money, but of right. The wife 
was entitled to due support,—to what measure of support Daniel 
had never known or inquired; but the daughter had been entitled 
to nothing. The Earl, had he made his will before he was mad,— 
or, more probably, had he not destroyed, when mad, the will which 
he had before made,—might and would have left the girl without a 
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shilling. In those days, when Daniel’s love was slowly growing, 
when he wandered about with the child among the rocks, when the 
growing girl had first learned to swear to him that he should always 
be her friend of friends, when the’ love of the boy had first become the 
passion of the man, there had been no thought of money in it. 
Money! Had he not been well aware from his earliest understanding 
of the need of money for all noble purposes, that the earnings of his 
father, which should have made the world to him a world of promise, 
were being lavished in the service of these forlorn women? He had 
never complained. They were welcome to it all. That young girl was 
all the world to him; and it was right that all should be spent; as 
though she had been a sister, as though she had already been his 
wife. There had been no plot then by which he was to become rich 
on the Earl’s wealth. Then had come the will, and the young Earl’s 
claims, and the general belief of men in all quarters that the young 
Earl was to win everything. What was left of the tailor’s savings 
was still being spent on behalf of the Countess. The first fee that 
ever found its way into the pocket of Serjeant Bluestone had come 
from the diminished hoard of old Thomas Thwaite. Then the will 
had been set aside; and gradually the cause of the Countess had 
grown to be in the ascendant. Was he to drop his love, to confess 
himself unworthy, and to slink away out of her sight, because the 
girl would become an heiress? Was he even to conceive so badly 
of her as to think that she would drop her love because she was 
an heiress? There was no such humility about him,—nor such 
absence of self-esteem. But, as regarded her, he told himself at 
once that she should have the chance of being base and noble,—all 
base, and all noble as far as title and social standing could make her 
so,—if such were her desire. He had come to her and offered her 
her freedom ;—had done so, indeed, with such hot language of 
indignant protest against the gilded gingerbread of her interested 
suitor, as would have frightened her from the acceptance of his offer 
had she been minded to accept it ;—but his words had been hot, not 
from a premeditated purpose to thwart his own seeming liberality, 
but because his nature was hot and his temper imperious. This 
lordling was ready to wed his bride,—the girl he had known and 
succoured throughout their joint lives,—simply because she was 
rich and the lordling was a pauper. From the bottom of his heart 
he despised the lordling. He had said to himself a score of times 
that he could be well content to see the lord take the money, waste 
it among thieves and prostitutes, and again become a pauper, while 
he had the girl to sit with him at his board, and share with him 
the earnings of his honest labour. Of course he had spoken out. 
But the girl should be at liberty to do as she pleased. 

He wrote no line to her before she went, or while she was at 
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Yoxham, nor did he speak a word concerning her during her 
absence. But as he sat at his work, or walked to and fro between 
his home and the shop, or lay sleepless in bed, all his thoughts were 
of her. Twice or thrice a week he would knock at the door of the 
Countess’s room, and say a word or two, as was rendered natural by 
their long previous intercourse. But there had been no real inter- 
course between them. The Countess told him nothing of her plans; 
nor did he ever speak to her of his. Each suspected the other ; and 
each was grimly civil. Once or twice the Countess expressed a hope 
that the money advanced by Thomas Thwaite might soon be repaid 
to him with much interest. Daniel would always treat the 
subject with a noble indifference. His father, he said, had never 
felt an hour’s regret at having parted with his money. Should it, 
perchance, come back to him, he would take it, no doubt, with 
thanks. 

Then he heard one evening, as he returned from his work, that 
the Countess was about to remove herself on the morrow to another 
home. The woman of the house, who told him, did not know where 
the Countess had fixed her future abode. He passed onup to his 
bedroom, washed his hands, and immediately went down to his 
fellow-lodger. After the first ordinary greeting, which was cold 
and almost unkind, he at once asked his question. ‘They tell me 
that you go from this to-morrow, Lady Lovel.” ‘She paused a 
moment, and then bowed her head. “ Where is it that you are 
going to live?” She paused again, and paused long, for she had 
to think what answer she would make him. “Do you object to let 
me know ? ” he asked. 

“ Mr. Thwaite, I must object.” 

Then at that moment there came upon him the memory of all that 
he and his father had done, and not the thought of that which he 
intended todo. This was the gratitude of a Countess! “In that 
ease of course I shall not ask again. I had hoped that we were 
friends.” 

“ Of course we are friends. Your father has been the best friend 
Lever had. I shall write to your father and let him know. I am 
bound to let your father know all thatI do. But at present my 
case is in the hands of my lawyers, and they have advised that I 
should tell no one in London where I live.” 

“Then good evening, Lady Lovel. I beg your pardon for having 
intruded.” He left the room without another word, throwing off 
the dust from his feet as he went with violent indignation. He and 
she must now be enemies. She had told him that she would separate 
herself from him,—and they must be separated. Could he have 
expected better things from a declared Countess? But how would it be 
with Lady Anna? She also hada title. She also would have wealth. 
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She might become a Countess if she wished it. Let him only know 
by one sign from her that she did wish it, and he would take himself 
off at once to the farther side of the globe, and live in a world 
contaminated by no noble lords and titled ladies. As it happened. 
the Countess might as well have given him the address, as the 
woman at the lodgings informed him on the next morning that the 
Countess had removed herself to No. — Keppel Street. 

He did not doubt that Lady Anna was about to return to London. 
That quick removal would not otherwise have been made. But what 
mattered it to him whether she were at Yoxham or in Keppel 
Street ? He could do nothing. There would come a time,—but it 
had not come as yet,—when he must go to the girl boldly, let her 
be guarded as she might, and demand her hand. But the demand 
must be made to herself and herself only. When that time came 
there should be no question of money. Whether she were the un- 
disturbed owner of hundreds of thousands, or a rejected claimant to 
her father’s name, the demand should be made in the same tone and 
with the same assurance. He knew well the whole history of her 
life. She had been twenty years old last May, and it was now 
September. When the next spring should come round she would 
be her own mistress, free to take herself from her mother’s hands, 
and free to give herself to whom she would. He did not say that 
nothing should be done during those eight months ; but, according 
to his lights, he could not make his demand with full force till she 
was a woman, as free from all legal control, as was he as a man. 

The chances were much against him. He knew what were the 
allurements of luxury. There were moments in which he told him- 
self that of course she would fall into the nets that were spread 
for her. But then again there would grow within his bosom a 
belief in truth and honesty which would buoy him up. How 
grand would be his victory, how great the triumph of a human 
soul’s nobility, if, after all these dangers, if after all the enticements 
of wealth and rank, the girl should come to him, and lying on his 
bosom, should tell him that she had never wavered from him 
through it all. Of this, at any rate, he assured himself,—that he 
would not go prying, with clandestine mancuvres, about that house 
in Keppel Street. The Countess might have told him where she 
intended to live without increasing her danger. 

While things were in this state with him he received a letter from 
Messrs. Norton and Flick, the attorneys, asking him to call on Mr. 
Flick at their chambers in Lincoln’s Inn. The Solicitor-General 
had suggested to the attorney that he should see the man, and 
Mr. Flick had found himself bound to obey; but in truth he hardly 
knew what to say to Daniel Thwaite. It must be his object of 
course to buy off the tailor; but such arrangements are difficult, 
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and require great caution. And then Mr. Flick was employed by 
Earl Lovel, and this man was the friend of the Earl’s opponents in 
the case. Mr. Flick did feel that the Solicitor-General was moving 


- into great irregularities in this cause. The cause itself was no doubt 


peculiar,—unlike any other cause with which Mr. Flick had be- 
come acquainted in his experience; there was no saying at the 
present moment who had opposed interests, and who combined 
interests in the case; but still etiquette is etiquette, and Mr. Flick 
was aware that such a house as that of Messrs. Norton and Flick 
should not be irregular. Nevertheless he sent for Daniel Thwaite. 

After having explained who he was, which Daniel knew very 
well, without being told, Mr. Flick began his work. ‘You are 
aware, Mr. Thwaite, that the friends on both sides are endeavouring 
to arrange this question amicably without any further litigation.” 

‘“‘T am aware that the friends of Lord Lovel, finding that they 
have no ground to stand on at law, are endeavouring to gain their 
object by other means.” 

“No, Mr. Thwaite. I cannot admit that for a moment. That 
would be altogether an erroneous view of the proceeding.” 

“ Ts Lady Anna Lovel the legitimate daughter of the late Earl?” 

“That is what we do not know. That is what nobody knows. 
You are not a lawyer, Mr. Thwaite, or you would be aware that 
there is nothing more difficult to decide than questions of legitimacy. 
It has sometimes taken all the Courts a century to decide whether 
a marriage is a marriage or not. You have heard of the great 
MacFarlane case. To find out who was the MacFarlane they had 
to go back a hundred and twenty years, and at last decide on the 
memory of a man whose grandmother had told him that she had 
seen a woman wearing a wedding-ring. The case cost over forty 
thousand pounds, and took nineteen years. As far as I can see this 
is more complicated even than that. We should in all probability 
have to depend on the proceedings of the courts in Sicily, and you 
and I would never live to see the end of it.” 

“ You would live on it, Mr. Flick, which is more than I could do.” 

“Mr. Thwaite, that I think is a very improper observation ; but, 
however——. My object is to explain to you that all these diffi- 
culties may be got over by a very proper and natural alliance between 
Earl Lovel and the lady who is at present called by courtesy Lady 
Anna Lovel.” 

“ By the Crown’s courtesy, Mr. Flick,” said the tailor, who under- 
stood the nature of the titles which he hated. 

“We allow the name, I grant you, at present ; and are anxious to 
promote the marriage. We are all most anxious to bring to a close 
this ruinous litigation. Now, I am told that the young lady feels 
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herself hampered by some childish promise that has been made 
to you.” 

Daniel Thwaite had expected no such announcement as this. He 
did not conceive that the girl would tell the story of her engage- 
ment, and was unprepared at the moment for any reply. But he 
was not a man to remain unready long. ‘“ Do you call it childish ? ” 
he said. 

“T do certainly.” 

“Then what would her engagement be if now made with the 
Earl? The engagement with nie, as an engagement, is not yet 
twelve months old, and has been repeated within the last month. 
She is an infant, Mr. Flick, according to your language, and there- 
fore, perhaps, a child in the eye of the law. If Lord Lovel wishes 
to marry her, why doesn’t hedoso? He is not hindered, I suppose, 
by her being a child.” 

« Any marriage with you, you know, would in fact be impossible.” 

«A marriage with me, Mr. Flick, would be quite as possible as one 
with the Lord Lovel. When the lady is of age, no clergyman in 
England dare refuse to marry us, if the rules prescribed by law have 
been obeyed.” 

“ Well, well, Mr. Thwaite; I do not want to argue with you about 
the law and about possibilities. The marriage would not be fitting, 
and you know that it would not be fitting.” 

“It would be most unfitting,—unless the lady wished it as well 
as I. Just as much may be said of her marriage with Earl Lovel. 
To which of us has she given her promise? which of us has she 
known and loved? which of us has won her by long friendship and 
steady regard? and which of us, Mr. Flick, is attracted to the 
marriage by the lately assured wealth of the young woman? I never 
understood that Lord Lovel was my rival when Lady Anna was 
regarded as the base-born child of the deceased madman.” 

“T suppose, Mr. Thwaite, you are not indifferent to her 
money ? ” 

“Then you suppose wrongly,—as lawyers mostly do when they 
take upon themselves to attribute motives.” 

“You are not civil, Mr. Thwaite.” 

‘‘ You did not send for me here, sir, in order that there should be 
civilities between us. But I will at least be true. In regard to 
Lady Anna’s money, should it become mine by reason of her marriage 
with me, I will guard it for her sake, and for that of the children 
she may bear, with all my power. I will assert her right to it as a 
man should do. But my purpose in seeking her hand will neither 
be strengthened nor weakened by her money. I believe that it is hers. 
Nay,—I know thet the law will give it to her. On her behalf, as 
being betrothed to her, I defy Lord Lovel and all other claimants. 
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But her money and her hand are two things apart, and I will never 
be governed as to the one by any regard as to the other. Perhaps, 
Mr. Flick, I have said enough,—and so, good morning.” Then he 
went away. 

The lawyer had never dared to suggest the compromise which had 
been his object in sending for the man. He had not dared to ask 
the tailor how much ready money he would take down to abandon 
the lady, and thus to relieve them all from that difficulty. No doubt 
he exercised a wise discretion, as had he done so, Daniel Thwaite 
might have become even more uncivil than before. 


Cuarrer XXII. 
THERE IS A GULF FIXED. 


“ Do you think that you could be happier as the wife of such a one 
as Daniel Thwaite, a creature infinitely beneath you, separated as you 
would be from all your kith and kin, from all whose blood you share, 
from me and from your family, than you would be as the bearer of a 
proud name, the daughter and the wife of an Earl Lovel,—the 
mother of the earl to come? I will not speak now of duty, or of 
fitness, or of the happiness of others which must depend upon you. 
It is natural that a girl should look to her own joys in marriage. 
Do yeu think that your joy can consist in calling that man your 
husband ? ” 

It was thus that the Countess spoke to her daughter, who was then 
lying worn out and ill on her bed in Keppel Street. For three days 
she had been subject to such addresses as this, and during those three 
days no word of tenderness had been spoken to her. The Countess 
had been obdurate in her hardness,—still believing that she might 
thus break her daughter’s spirit, and force her to abandon her 
engagement. But as yet she had not succeeded. The girl had been 
meek and, in all other things, submissive. She had not defended her 
conduct. She had not attempted to say that she had done well in 
promising to be the tailor’s bride. She had shown herself willing by 
her silence to have her engagement regarded as a great calamity, as 
a dreadful evil that had come upon the whole Lovel family. She 
had not boldness to speak to her mother as she had spoken on the 
subject to the Earl. She threw herself entirely upon her promise, 
and spoke of her coming destiny as though it had been made irre- 
vocable by her own word. “Ihave promised him, mamma, and have 
sworn that it should be so.” That was the answer which she now 
made from her bed ;—the answer which she had made a dozen times 
during the last three days. 
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“Is everybody belonging to you to be ruined because you once 
spoke a foolish word ?” 

“Mamma, it was often spoken,—very often, and he does not wish 
that anybody should be ruined. He told me that Lord Lovel might 
have the money.” 

“ Foolish, ungrateful girl! It is not for Lord Lovel that I am 
pleading to you. It is for the name, and for your own honour. Do 
you not constantly pray to God to keep you in that state of life to 
which it has pleased Him to call you ;—and are you not departing 
from it wilfully and sinfully by such an act us this?” But still 
Lady Anna continued to say that she was bound by the obligation 
which was upon her. 

On the following day the Countess was frightened, believing that 
the girl was really itl. In truth she was ill,—so that the doctor who 
visited her declared that she must be treated with great care. She 
was harassed in spirit,—so the doctor said,—and must be taken 
away, so that she might be amused. The Countess was frightened, 
but still was resolute. She not only loved her daughter,—but loved 
no other human being on the face of the earth. Her daughter was 
all that she had to bind her to fhe world around her. But she 
declared to herself again and again that it would be better that her 
daughter should die than live and be married to the tailor. It was 
a case in which persecution even to the very gate of the grave would 
be wise and warrantable,—if by such persecution this odious, monstrous 
marriage might be avoided. And she did believe that persecution 
would avail at last. If she were only steady in her resolve, the girl 
would never dare to demand the right to leave her mother’s house 
and walk off to the church to be married to Daniel Thwaite, without 
the countenance of a single friend. The girl’s strength was not of 
that nature. But were she, the Countess, to yield an inch, then this 
evil might come upon them. She had heard that young people can 
always beat their parents if they be sufficiently obdurate. Parents 
are soft-hearted to their children, and are prone to yield. Aud so 
would she have been soft-hearted, if the interests concerned had been 
less important, if the deviation from duty had been less startling, or 
the union proposed less monstrous and disgraceful. But in this case 
it behoved her to be obdurate,—oven though it should be to the 
very gates of the grave. ‘I swear to you,” she said, “ that the day 
of your marriage to Daniel Thwaite shall be the day of my death.” 

In her straits she went to Serjeant Bluestone for advice. Now, 
the Serjeant had hitherto been opposed to all compromise, feeling 
certain that everything might be gained without the sacrifice of a 
single right. He had not a word to say against a marriage between 
the two cousins, but let the cousin who was the heiress be first 
placed in possession of her rights. Let her be empowered, when 
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she consented to become Lady Lovel, to demand such a settlement of 
the property as would be made on her behalf if she were the undis- 
puted owner of the property. Let her marry the lord if she would, 
but not do so in order that she might obtain the partial enjoyment of 
that which was all her own. And then, so the Serjeant had argued, 
the widowed Countess would never be held to have established abso- 
lutely her own right to her name, should any compromise be known 
to have been effected. People might call her Countess Lovel ; but, 
behind her back, they would say that she was no countess. The 
Serjeant had been very hot about it, especially disliking the inter- 
ference of Sir William. But now, when he heard this new story, 
his heat gave way. Anything must be done that could be done ;— 
everything must be done to prevent such a termination to the career 
of the two ladies as would come from a marriage with the tailor. 

But he was somewhat dismayed when he came to understand the 
condition of affairs in Keppel Street. ‘‘ How can I not be severe ?” 
said the Countess, when he remonstrated with her. “If I were 
tender with her she would think that I was yielding. Is not every- 
thing at stake,—everything for which my life has been devoted ?” 
The Serjeant called his wife into council, and then suggested that 
Lady Anna should spend a week or two in Bedford Square. He 
assured the Countess that she might be quite sure that Daniel Thwaite 
should find no entrance within his doors. 

“ But if Lord Lovel would do us the honour to visit us, we should 
be most happy to see him,” said the Serjeant. 

Lady Anna was removed to Bedford Square, and there became 
subject to treatment that was milder, but not less persistent. Mrs. 
Bluestone lectured her daily, treating her with the utmost respect, 
paying to her rank a deference, which was not indeed natural to the 
goot lady, but which was assumed, so that Lady Anna might the 
better comprehend the difference between her own position and that 
of the tailor. The girls were told nothing of the tailor,—lest the 
disgrace of so unnatural a partiality might shock their young minds ; 
but they were instructed that there was danger, and that they were 
always, in speaking to their guest, to take it for granted that she 
was to become Countess Lovel. Her maid, Sarah, went with her to 
the Serjeant’s, and was taken into a half-confidence. Lady Anna 
was never to be left a moment alone. She was to be a prisoner with 
gilded chains,—for whom a splendid, a glorious future was in pro- 
spect, if only she would accept it. 

“T really think that she likes the lord the best,” said Mrs. Blue- 
stone to her husband. 

“Then why the mischief won’t she have him?” This was in 
October, and that November term was fast approaching in which the 
cause was set down for trial. 
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“T almost think she would if he’d come and ask her again. Of 
course, I have never mentioned the other man; but when I speak to 
her of Earl Lovel, she always answers me as though she were almost 
in love with him. I was inquiring yesterday what sort of a man he 
was, and she said he was quite perfect. ‘It is a thousand pities,’ 
she said, ‘that he should not have this money. He ought to have 
it, as he is the Earl.’ ” 

“Why doesn’t she give it to him?” 

“T asked her that; but she shook her head and said, that it 
could never be. I think that man has made her swear some sort of 
awful oath, and has frightened her.” 

“No doubt he has made her swear an oath, but we all know how 
the gods regard the perjuries of lovers,” said the Serjeant. ‘“ We 
must get the young lord here when he comes back to town.” 

“Ts he handsome ?” asked Alice Bluestone, the younger daughter, 
who had become Lady Anna’s special friend in the family. Of 
course they were talking of Lord Lovel. 

** Everybody says he is.” 

“ But what do you say?” 

“JT don’t think it matters much about a man being handsome,— 
but he is beautiful. Not dark, like all the other Lovels; nor yet 
what you call fair. I don’t think that fair men ever look manly.” 

“Oh no,” said Alice, who was contemplating an engagement with 
a black-haired young barrister. 

“ Lord Lovel is brown,—with blue eyes; but it is the shape of 
his face that is so perfect,—an oval, you know, that is not too long. 
But it isn’t that makes him look as he does. He looks as though 
everybody in the world ought to do exactly what he tells them.” 

“ And why don’t you, dear, do exactly what he tells you ?” 

“ Ah,—that is another question. I should do many things if he 
told me. He is the head of our family. I think he ought to have 
all this money, and be a rich great man, as the Earl Lovel should be.” 

“ And yet you won’t be his wife?” 

“Would you,—if you had promised another man ?” 

‘Have you promised another man ?” 

“Yes ;—I have.” 

“Who is he, Lady Anna?” 

“ They have not told you, then ?” 

No ;—nobody has told me. I know they all want you to marry 
Lord Lovel,—and I know he wants it. I know he is quite in love 
with you.” 

“ Ah;—I do not think that. But if he were, it could make no 
difference. Ifyou had once given your word to another man, would 
you go back because a lord asked you ?” 
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“T don’t think I would ever give my word without asking 
mamma.” 

“Tf he had been good to you, and you had loved him always, and 
he had been your best friend,—what would you do then ?” 

“ Who is he, Lady Anna?” 

“Do not call me Lady Anna, or I shall not like you. I will tell 
you, but you must not say that I told you. Only I thought every- 
body knew. I told Lord Lovel, and he, I think, has told all the 
world. It is Mr. Daniel Thwaite.” 

“Mr. Daniel Thwaite!” said Alice, who had heard enough of the 
case to know who the Thwaites were. “He is a tailor!” 

“Yes,” said Lady Anna proudly ; “he is a tailor.” 

“Surely that cannot be good,” said Alice, who, having long since 
felt what it was to be the daughter of a serjeant, had made up her 
mind that she would marry nothing lower than a barrister. 
©,“ It is what you call bad, I dare say.” 
~ “T don’t think a tailor can be a gentleman.” 

“JT don’t know. Perhaps I wasn’t a lady when I promised him. 
But I did promise. You can never know what he and his father 
did for us. I think we should have died only for them. You don’t 
know how we lived ;— in a little cottage, with hardly any money, 
with nobody to come near us but they. Everybody else thought 
that we were vile and wicked. It is true. But they always were 
good to us. Would not you have loved him?” 

“‘T should have loved him in a kind of way.” 

«« When one takes so much, one must give in return what one has 
to give,” said Lady Anna. 

“Do you love him still ?” 

“Of course I love him.” 

*« And you wish to be his wife ? ” 

“Sometimes I think I don’t. It is not that I am ashamed for 
myself. What would it have signified if I had gone away with him 
straight from Cumberland, before I had ever seen my cousins? 
Supposing that mamma hadn’t been the Countess 7 

« But she is.” 

“So they say now;—but if they had said that she was not, 
nobody would have thought it wrong then for me to marry Mr. 
Thwaite.” 

“ Don’t you think it wrong yourself?” 

“It would be best for me to say that I would never marry any one 
at all. He would be very angry with me.” 

“ Lord Lovel ?” 

“Oh no;—not Lord Lovel. Daniel would be very angry, because 
he really loves me. But it would not be so bad to him as though 
I became Lord Lovel’s wife. I will tell you the truth, dear. I am 
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ashamed to marry Mr. Thwaite,—not for myself, but because I am 
Lord Lovel’s cousin and mamma’s daughter. And I should be 
ashamed to marry Lord Lovel.” 

“ Why, dear ?” 

“Because I should be false and ungrateful! I should be afraid 
to stand before him if he looked at me. You do not know how 
ne can look. He, too, can command. He, too, is noble. They 
believe it is the money he wants, and when they call him a tailor, 
they think that he must be mean. He is not mean. He is clever, and 
can talk about things better than my cousin. He can work hard 
and give away all that he earns. And so could his father. They 
gave all they had to us, and have never asked it again. I kissed 
him once,—and then he said I had paid all my mother’s debt.” 
Alice Bluestone shrank within herself when she was told by this 
daughter of a countess of such a deed. It was horrid to her mind 
that a tailor should be kissed by a Lady Anna Lovel. But she her- 
self had perhaps been as generous to the black-browed young barris- 
ter, and had thought no harm. “ They think I do not understand,— 
but Ido. They all want this money, and then they accuse him, and 
say he does it that he may become rich. He would give up all 
the money,—just for me. How would you feel if it were like that 
with you ?” 

“J think that a girl who is a lady, should never marry a man who 
is not a gentleman. You know the story of the rich man who could 
not get to Abraham’s bosom because there was a gulf fixed. That is 
how it should be ;—just as there is with royal people as to marry- 
ing royalty. Otherwise everything would get mingled, and there 
would soon be no difference. If there are to be differences, there 
should be differences. That is the meaning of being a gentleman,— 
or a lady.” So spoke the young female Conservative with wisdom 
beyond her years ;—nor did she speak quite in vain. 

“T believe what I had better do would be to die,” said Lady 
Anna. “Everything would come right then.” 

Some day or two after this Serjeant Bluestone sent a message up 
to Lady Anna, on his return home from the courts, with a request 
that she would have the great kindness to come down to him in his 
study. The Serjeant had treated her with more than all the deference 
due to her rank since she had been in his house, striving to teach 
her what it was to be the daughter of an Earl and probable owner 
of twenty thousand a year. The Serjeant, to give him his due, cared 
as little as most men for the peerage. He vailed his bonnet to no 
one but a judge,—and not always that with much ceremonious observ- 
ance. But now his conduct was a part of his duty to a client whom 
he was determined to see established in her rights. He would have 
handed her her cup of tea on his knees every morning, if by doing 
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so he could have made clear to her eyes how deep would be her 
degradation were she to marry the tailor. The message was now 
brought to her by Mrs. Bluestone, who almost apologized for asking 
her to trouble herself to walk down-stairs to the back parlour. 
“My dear Lady Anna,” said the Serjeant, “may I ask you to sit 
down for a moment or two while I speak to you? I have just left 
your mother.” 

“How is dear mamma?” The Serjeant assured her that the 
Countess was well in health. At this time Lady Anna had not 
visited her mother since she had left Keppel Street, and had been 
told that Lady Lovel had refused to see her till she had pledged 
herself never to marry Daniel Thwaite. ‘Ido so wish I might go 
to mamma!” 

“With all my heart I wish you could, Lady Anna. Nothing 
makes such heart-burning sorrow as a family quarrel. But what 
can I say? You know what your mother thinks ?” 

“ Couldn’t you manage that she should let me go there just 
once ?”’ 

“T hope that we can manage it ;—-but I want you to listen to me 
first. Lord Lovel is back in London.” She pressed her lips together 
and fastened one hand firmly on the other. If the assurance that 
was required from her was ever to be exacted, it should not be exacted 
by Serjeant Bluestone. ‘I have seen his lordship to-day,” con- 
tinued the Serjeant, “and he has done me the honour to promise 
that he will dine here to-morrow.” 

“ Lord Lovel ?” 

“Yes ;—your cousin, Earl Lovel. There is no reason, I suppose, 
why you should not meet him? He has not offended you?” 

“ Oh no.—But I have offended him.” 

“T think not, Lady Anna. He does not speak of you as though 
there were offence.” 

“When we parted he would hardly look at me, because I told 
him——. You know what I told him.” 

“A gentleman is not necessarily offended because a lady does not 
accept his first offer. Many gentlemen would be offended if that 
were so;—and very many happy marriages would never have a 
chance of being made. At any rate he is coming, and I thought that 
perhaps you would excuse me if I endeavoured to explain how very 
much may depend on the manner in which you may receive him. 
You must feel that things are not going on quite happily now.” 

“IT am so unhappy, Serjeant Bluestone!” 

“Yes, indeed. It must be so. You are likely to be placed,—I 
think I may say you certainly will be placed,—in such a position 
that the whole prosperity of a noble and ancient family must depend 
on what you may do. With one word you can make once more 
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bright a fair name that has long been beneath a cloud. Here in 
England the welfare of the State depends on the conduct of our 
aristocracy!” Oh, Serjeant Bluestone, Serjeant Bluestone! how 
could you so far belie your opinion as to give expression to a senti- 
ment utterly opposed to your own convictions! But what is there 
that a counsel will not do for a client? “If they whom Fate and 
Fortune have exalted, forget what the country has a right to demand 
from them, farewell, alas, to the glory of old England!” He had 
found this kind of thing very effective with twelve men, and surely 
it might prevail with one poor girl. ‘It is not for me, Lady*Anna, 
to dictate to you the choice of a husband. But it has become my 
duty to point out to you the importance of your own choice, and to 
explain to you, if it maybe possible, that you are not like other 
young ladies. You have in your hands the marring or the making 
of the whole family of Lovel. As for that suggestion of a marriage 
to which you were induced to give ear by feelings of gratitude, it 
would, if carried out, spread desolation in the bosom of every rela- 
tive to whom you are bound by the close ties of noble blood.” He 
finished his speech, and Lady Anna retired without a word. 


Cuarter XXIII. 
BEDFORD SQUARE. 


Tue Earl, without asking any question on the subject, had found 
that the Solicitor-General thought nothing of that objection which 
had weighed so heavily on his own mind, as to carrying on his suit 
with a girl who had been wooed successfully by a tailor. His own 
spirit rebelled for a while against such condescension. When Lady 
Anna had first told him that she had pledged her word to a lover 
low in the scale of men, the thing had seemed to him to be over. 
What struggle might be made to prevent the accomplishment of so 
base a marriage must be effected for the sake of the family, and not 
on his own special behoof. Not even for twenty thousand a year, 
not even for Lady Anna Lovel, not for all the Lovels, would he take 
to his bosom as his bride, the girl who had leaned with loving fond- 
ness on the shoulders of Daniel Thwaite. But when he found that 
others did not feel it as he felt it, he turned the matter over again 
in his mind,—and by degees relented. There had doubtless been 
much in the whole affair which had placed it outside the pale of 
things which are subject to the ordinary judgment of men. Lady 
Anna’s position in the world had been very singular. <A debt of 
gratitude was due by her to the tailor, which had seemed to exact 
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from her some great payment. As she had said herself, she had 
given the only thing which she had to give. Now there would be 
much to give. The man doubtless deserved his reward and should 
have it, but that reward must not be the hand of the heiress of the 
Lovels. He, the Earl, would once again claim that as his own. 

He had hurried out of town after seeing Sir William, but had 
not returned to Yoxham. He went again to Scotland, and wrote 
no further letter to the rectory after those three lines which the reader 
has seen. Then he heard from Mr. Flick that Lady Anna was 
stayitg with the Serjeant in Bedford Square, and he returned to 
London at the lawyer’s instance. It was so expedient that if 
possible something should be settled before November ! 

The only guests asked to meet the Earl at Serjeant Bluestone’s, 
were Sir William and Lady Patterson, and the black-browed young 
barrister. The whole proceeding was very irregular,—as Mr. Flick, 
who knew what was going on, said more than once to his old 
partner, Mr. Norton. That the Solicitor-General should dine with 
the Serjeant might be all very well,—though, as school boys say, 
they had never known each other at home before. But that they 
should meet in this way the then two opposing clients,—the two 
claimants to the vast property as to which a cause was to come on 
for trial in a few weeks,—did bewilder Mr. Flick. “I suppose the 
Solicitor-General sees his way, but he may be in a mess yet,’’ said 
Mr. Flick. Mr. Norton only scratched his head. It was no work 
of his. 

Sir William, who arrived before the Earl, was introduced for the 
first time to the young lady. ‘‘ Lady Anna,” he said, “for some 
months past I have heard much of you. And now I have great 
pleasure in meeting you.” She smiled, and strove to look pleased, 
but she had not a word to say tohim. ‘ You know I ought to be 
your enemy,” he continued laughing, “but I hope that is well nigh 
over. I should not like to have to fight so fair a foe.” Then the 
young lord arrived, and the lawyers of course gave way to the 
lover. 

Lady Anna, from the moment in which she was told that he was 
to come, had thought of nothing but the manner of their greeting. 
It was not that she was uneasy as to her own fashion of receiving 
him. She could smile and be silent, and give him her hand or leave 
it ungiven, as he might demand. But in what manner would he 
accost her? She had felt sure that he had despised her from the 
moment in which she had told him of her engagement. Of course 
he had despised her. Those fine sentiments about ladies and gentle- 
men, and the gulf which had been fixed, had occurred to her before 
she heard them from the mouth of Miss Alice Bluestone. She 
understood, as well as did her young friend, what was the difference 
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between her cousin the Earl, and her lover, the tailor. Of course it 
would be sweet to be able to love such a one as her cousin. They 
all talked to her as though she was simply obstinate and a fool, not 
perceiving, as she did herself, that the untowardness of her fortune 
had prescribed this destiny for her. Good as Daniel Thwaite might 
be,—as she knew that he was,—she felt herself to be degraded in 
having promised to be his wife. The lessons they had taught her 
had not been in vain. And she had been specially degraded in the 
eyes of him, who was to her imagination the brightest of human 
beings. They told her that she might still be his wife if on¥) she 
would consent to hold out her hand when he should ask for it. She 
did not believe it. Were it true, it could make no difference,—but 
she did not believe it. He had scorned her when she told him the 
tale at Bolton Abbey. He had scorned her when he hurried away 
from Yoxham. Now he was coming to the Serjeant’s house, with 
the express intention of meeting her again. Why should he come ? 
Alas, alas! She was sure that he would never speak to her again in 
that bright sunny manner, with those dulcet honey words, which he 
had used when first they saw each other in Wyndham Street. 

Nor was he less uneasy as to this meeting. He had not intended 
to scorn her when he parted from her, but he had intended that she 
should understand that there was an end of his suit. He had loved 
her dearly, but there are obstacles to which love must yield. Had 
she already married this tailor, how would it have been with him 
then? That which had appeared to him to be most fit for him to 
do, had suddenly become altogether unfit,—and he had told himself 
at the moment that he must take back his love to himself as best he 
might. He could not sue for that which had once been given to a 
tailor. But now all that was changed, and he did intend to sue 
again. She was very beautiful,—to his thinking the very pink of 
feminine grace, and replete with charms ;—-soft in voice, soft in 
manner, with just enough of spirit to give her character. What a 
happy chance it had been, what marvellous fortune, that he should 
have beer. able to love this girl whom it was so necessary that he 
should marry ;—what a happy chance, had it not been for this 
wretched tailor! But now, in spite of the tailor, he would try his 
fate with her once again. He had not intended to scorn her when 
he left her, but he knew that his manner to her must have told her 
that his suit was over. How should he renew it again in the 
presence of Serjeant and Mrs. Bluestone and of Sir William and 
Lady Patterson ? 

He was first introduced to the wives of the two lawyers while Lady 
Anna was sitting silent on the corner of a sofa. Mrs. Bluestone, 
foreseeing how it would be, had endeavoured with much prudence to 
establish her young friend at some distance from the other guests, 
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in order that the Earl might have the power of saying some word ; 
but the young barrister had taken this opportunity of making 
himself agreeable, and stood opposite to her talking nothings about 
the emptiness of London, and the glories of the season when it should 
come. Lady Anna did not hear a word that the young barrister 
said. Lady Anna’s ear was straining itself to hear what Lord Lovel 
might say, and her eye, though not quite turned towards him, was 
watching his every motion. Of course he must speak to her. 
“Lady Anna is on the sofa,” said Mrs. Bluestone. Of course he 
kne@ that she was there. He had seen her dear face the moment that 
he entered the room. He walked up to her and gave her his hand, 
and smiled upon her. 

She had made up her little speech. ‘I hope they are quite well 
at Yoxham,” she said, in that low, soft, silver voice which he had 
told himself would so well befit the future Countess Lovel. 

“Oh yes;—I believe so. I am a truant there, for I do not 
answer aunt Julia’s letters as punctually as I ought to do. I shall 
be down there for the hunting I suppose next month.” Then dinner 
was announced ; and as it was necessary that the Earl should take 
down Mrs. Bluestone and the Serjeant Lady Anna,—so that the 
young barrister absolutely went down to dinner with the wife of the 
Solicitor-General,—the conversation was brought to an end. Nor 
was it possible that they should be made to sit next each other at 
dinner. And then, when at last the late evening came and they 
were all together in the drawing-room, other things intervened and 
the half hour so passed that hardly a word was spoken between them. 
But there was just one word as he went away. “I shall call and 
see you,” he said. 

“T don’t think he means it,” the Serjeant said to his wife that 
evening, almost in anger. 

“ Why not, my dear?” 

“He did not speak to her.” 

“People can’t speak at dinner-parties when there is anything 
particular to say. If he didn’t mean it, he wouldn’t have come. 
And if you'll all have a little patience she’ll mean it too. I can’t 
forgive her mother for being so hard to her. She’s one of the 
sweetest creatures I ever came across.” 

A little patience, and here was November coming! The Earl 
who had now been dining in his house, meeting his own client there, 
must again become the Serjeant’s enemy in November, unless this 
matter were settled. The Serjeant at present could see no other 
way of proceeding. The Earl might no doubt retire from the suit, 
but a jury must then decide whether the Italian woman had any 
just claim. And against the claim of the Italian woman the Earl 
would again come forward. The Serjeant as he thought of it, was 
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almost sorry that he had asked the Earl and the Solicitor-General 
to his house. 

On the very next morning,—early in the day,—the Earl was 
announced in Bedford Square. The Serjeant was of course away 
at his chambers. Lady Anna was in her room and Mrs. Bluestone 
was sitting with her daughter. “Ihave come to see my cousin,” 
said the Earl boldly. 

“‘T am so glad that you have come, Lord Lovel.”’ 

“Thank you,—well; yes. I know you will not mind my saying 
so outright. Though the papers say that we are enemies, we have 
many things in common between us.” 

- “T will send her to you. My dear, we will go into the dining- 
room. You will find lunch ready when you come down, Lord 
Lovel.” Then she left him, and he stood looking for a while at the 
books that were laid about the table. 

It seemed to’ him to be an age, but at last the door was opened 
and his cousin crept into the room. When he had parted from her 
at Yoxham he had called her Lady Anna; but he was determined 
that she should at any rate be again his cousin. “I could hardly 
speak to you yesterday,” he said, while he held her hand. 

“No ;—-Lord Lovel.”’ 

“People never can, I think, at small parties like that. Dear 
Anna, you surprised me so much by what you told me on the banks 
of the Wharfe!” She did not know how to answer him even a 
word. “I know that I was unkind to you.” 

“T did not think so, my lord.” 

“T will tell you just the plain truth. Even though it may be 
bitter, the truth will be best between us, dearest. "When first I 


heard what you said, [ believed that all must be over between you 
and me.” 


“Oh, yes,” she said. 

“ But I have thought about it since, and I will not have it so. I 
have not come to reproach you.” 

“ You may if you will.” 

“‘T have no right to do so, and would not if I had. I can under- 
stand your feelings of deep gratitude and can respect them.” 

“ But I love him, my lord,” said Lady Anna, holding her head 
on high and speaking with much dignity. She could hardly herself 
understand the feeling which induced her so to address him. When 
she was alone thinking of him and of her other lover, her heart 
was inclined to regret in that she had not known her cousin in her 
early days,—as she had known Daniel Thwaite. She could tell 
herself, though she could not tell any other human being, that 
when she had thought that she was giving her heart to the young 


tailor, she had not quite known what it was to have a heart to give. 
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The young lord was as a god to her; whereas Daniel was but a 
man,—to whom she owed so deep a debt of gratitude that she must 
sacrifice herself, if needs be, on his behalf. And yet when the Earl 
spoke to her of her gratitude to this man,—praising it, and profess- 
ing that he also understood those very feelings which had governed 
her conduct,—she blazed up almost in wrath, and swore that she 
Joved the tailor. 

The Earl’s task was certainly difficult. It was his first impulse to 
tush away again, as he had rushed away before. To rush away and 
leave the country, and let the lawyers settle it all as they would. 
Could it be possible that sucha girl as this should love a journeyman 
tailor, and should be proud of her love! He turned from her and 
walked to the door and back again, during which time she had almost 
repented of her audacity. 

“Tt is right that you should love him—as a friend,” he said. 

“ But I have sworn to be his wife.” 

«And must you keep your oath?” As she did not answer him 
he pressed on with his suit. ‘“If he loves you I am sure he cannot 
wish to hurt you, and you know that such a marriage as that would 
be very hurtful. Can it be right that you should descend from your 
position to pay a debt of gratitude, and that you should do it at the 
expense of all those who belong to you? Would you break your 
mother’s heart, and mine, and bring disgrace upon your family merely 
because he was good to you?” 

“He was good to my mother as well as me.” 

“Will it not break her heart? Has she not told youso? But 
perhaps you do not believe in my love.” 

“T do not know,” she said. 

Ah, dearest, you may believe. To my eyes you are the sweetest 
of all God’s creatures. Perhaps you think I say so only for the 
money’s sake.” 

“No, my lord, I do not think that.” 

“Of course much is due to him.” 

“ He wants nothing but that I should be his wife. He has said so, 
and he is never false. I can trust him at any rate, even though I 
should betray him. But I will not betray him. I will go away with 
him and they shall not hear of me, and nobody will remember that 
I was my father’s daughter.” 


“You are doubting even now, dear.” 

“But I ought not to doubt. If I doubt it is because I am weak.”’ 

“Then still be weak. Surely such weakness will be good when 
it will please all those who must be dearest to you.” 

“Tt will not please him, Lord Lovel.” 

“‘ Will you do this, dearest ;—will you take one week to consider and 
then write tome? You cannot refuse me that, knowing that the 
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happiness and the honour and the welfare of every Lovel depends 
upon your answer.” 

She felt that she could not refuse, and she gave him the promise. 
On that day week she would write to him, and tell him then to 
what resolve she should have brought herself. He came up close to 
her, meaning to kiss her if she would let him ; but she stood aloof, 
and merely touched his hand. She would obey her betrothed,—at 
any rate till she should have made up her mind that she would be 
untrue to him. Lord Lovel could not press his wish, and left the 
house unmindful of Mrs. Bluestone’s luncheon. 


Cuarpter XXIV. 
THE DOG IN THE MANGER. 


Durine all this time Daniel Thwaite had been living alone, work- 
ing day after day and hour after hour among the men in Wigmore 
Street, trusted by his employer, disliked by those over whom he was 
set in some sort of authority, and befriended by none. He had too 
heavy a weight on his spirits to be light of heart, even had his 
nature been given to lightness. How could he even hope that the 
girl would resist all the temptation that would be thrown in her way, 
all the arguments that would be used to her, the natural entreaties 
that would be showered upon her from all her friends? Nor did he 
so think of himself, as to believe that his own personal gifts would 
bind her to him when opposed by those other personal gifts which 
he knew belonged to the lord. Measuring himself by his own 
standard, regarding that man to be most manly who could be most 
useful in the world, he did think himself to be infinitely superior 
to the Earl. He was the working bee, whereas the earl was the 
drone. And he was one who used to the best of his abilities the 
mental faculties which had been given to him; whereas the Earl,— 
so he believed,—was himself hardly conscious of having had mental 
faculties bestowed upon him. The Earl was, to his thinking, as were 
all earls, an excrescence upon society, which had been produced 
by the evil habits and tendencies of mankind; a thing to be got 
rid of before any near approach could be made to that social perfec- 
tion in the future coming of which he fully believed. But, though 
useless, the Earl was beautiful to the eye. Though purposeless, as 
regarded any true purpose of speech, his voice was of silver and sweet 
to the ears. His hands, which could never help him to a morsel of 
bread, were soft to the touch. He was sweet with perfumes and 
idleness, and never reeked of the sweat of labour. Was it possible 
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that such a girl as Anna Lovel should resist the popinjay, backed as 
he would be by her own instincts and by the prayers of every one of 
her race? And then from time to time another thought would strike 
him. Using his judgment as best he might on her behalf, ought he 
to wish that she should do so? The idleness of an earl might be bad, 
and equally bad the idleness of a countess. To be the busy wife of 
a busy man, to be the mother of many children who should be all 
taught to be busy on behalf of mankind, was, to his thinking, the 
highest lot of woman. But there was a question with him whether 
the accidents of her birth and fortune had not removed her from the 
possibility of such joy as that. How would it be with her, and him 
too, if, in after life, she should rebuke him because he had not 
allowed her to be the wife of a nobleman? And how would it be 
with him if hereafter men said of him that he held her to an oath 
extracted from her in her childhood because of her wealth? He 
had been able to answer Mr. Flick on that head, but he had more 
difficulty in answering himself. 

He had written to his father after the Countess had left the house 
in which he lodged, and his father had answered him. The old man 
was not much given to the writing of letters. ‘“ About Lady Lovel 
and her daughter,” said he, “I won’t take no more trouble, nor 
-shouldn’t you. She and you is different, and must be.” And that 
was all he said. Yes;—he and Lady Anna were different, and must 
remain so. Of a morning, when he went fresh to his work, he 
would resolve that he would send her word that she was entirely free 
from him, and would bid her do according to the nature of the 
Lovels. But in the evening, as he would wander back, slowly, all 
alone, tired of his work, tired of the black solitude of the life he 
was leading, longing for some softness to break the harsh monotony 
of his labour, he would remember all her prettinesses, and would, 
above all, remember the pretty oaths with which she had sworn that 
she, Anna Lovel, loved him, Daniel Thwaite, with all the woman’s 
love which a woman could give. He would remember the warm 
kiss which had seemed to make fresh for hours his dry lips, and would 
try to believe that the bliss of which he had thought so much might 
still be his own. Had she abandoned him, had she assented to a 
marriage with the Earl, he would assuredly have heard of it. He 
also knew well the day fixed for the trial, and understood the im- 
portance which would be attached to an early marriage, should that 
be possible,—or at least to a public declaration of an engagement. 
At any rate she had not as yet been false to him. 

One day he received at his place of work the following note ;— 
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“Dear Mr. Tuwaire, 
“T wish to speak to you on most important business. Could 
you call on me to-morrow at eight o’clock in the evening,—here ? 
“ Yours very faithfully and always grateful, 
«J. Loven.” 


And then the Countess had added her address in Keppel Street ;— 
the very address which, about a month back, she had refused to give 
him. Of course he went to the Countess,—fully believing that Lady 
Anna would also be at the house, though believing also that he 
would not be allowed to see her. But at this time Lady Anna was 
still staying with Mrs. Bluestone in Bedford Square. 

It was no doubt natural that every advantage should be taken of 
the strong position which Lord Lovel held. When he had extracted 
a promise from Lady Anna that she would write to him at the end 
of a week, he told Sir William, Sir William told his wife, Lady 
Patterson told Mrs. Bluestone, and Mrs. Bluestone told the Countess. 
They were all now in league against the tailor. If they could only 
get a promise from the girl before the cause came on,—anything 
that they could even call a promise,—then the thing might be easy. 
United together they would not be afraid of what the Italian woman 
might do. And this undertaking to write to Lord Lovel was almost 
as good as a promise. When a girl once hesitates with a lover, she 
has as good as surrendered. To say even that she will think of it, 
is to accept the man. Then Mrs. Bluestone and the Countess, 
putting their heads together, determined that an appeal should be 
made to the tailor. Had Sir William or the Serjeant been con- 
sulted, either would have been probably strong against the measure. 
But the ladies acted on their own judgment, and Daniel Thwaite 
presented himself in Keppel Street. ‘It is very kind of you to 
come,” said the Countess. 

“There is no great kindness in that,” said Daniel, thinking 
perhaps of those twenty years of service which had been given by 
him and by his father. 

“T know you think that I have been ungrateful for all that you 
have done for me.” He did think so, and was silent. “But you 
would hardly wish me to repay you for helping me in my struggle 
by giving up all for which I have struggled.” 

“T have asked for nothing, Lady Lovel.” 

“ Have you not ?” 

“T have asked you for nothing.” 

“ But my daughter is all that I have in the world. Have you 
asked nothing of her ?” 

“Yes, Lady Lovel. I have asked much from her, and she has 
given me all that I have asked. But I have asked nothing, and 
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now claim nothing, as payment for service'done. If Lady Anna 
thinks she is in my debt after such fashion as that, I will soon make 
her free.” 

“ She does think so, Mr. Thwaite.” 

“ Let her tell me so with her own lips.” 

“ You will not think that I am lying to you.” 

«And yet men do lie, and women too, without remorse, when the 
stakes are high. I will believe no one but herself in this. Let her 
come down and stand before me and look me in the face and tell me 
that it is so.—and I promise you that there shall be no further dif_i- 
culty. I will not even ask to be alone with her. I will speak but a 
dozen words to her, and you shall hear them.” 

“She is not here, Mr. Thwaite. She is not living in this house.” 

“Where is she then ?” 

“ She is staying with friends.” 

“ With the Lovels,—in Yorkshire ? ” 

“JT do not think that good can be done by my telling you where 
she is.” 

“ Do you mean me to understand that she is engaged to the Earl?” 

“T tell you this,—that she acknowledges herself to be bound to 
you, but bound to you simply by gratitude. It seems that there was 
a promise.” 

“Oh yes,—there was a promise, Lady Lovel ; a promise as firmly 
spoken as when you told the late lord that you would be his wife.” 

“‘T know that there was a promise,—though I, her mother, living 
with her at the time, had no dream of such wickedness. There was a 
promise, and by that she feels herself to be in some measure bound.” 

“She should do so,— if words can ever mean anything.” 

“Tsay she does,—but it is only by a feeling of gratitude. What; 
—is it probable that she should wish to mate so much below her 
degree, if she were now left to her own choice? Does it seem 
natural to you? She loves the young Earl,—as why should she 
not? She has been thrown into his company on purpose that she 
might learn to love him,—when no one knew of this horrid promise 
which had been exacted from her before she had seen any in the 
world from whom to choose.” 

“She has seen two now, him and me, and she can choose as she 
pleases. Let us both agree to take her at her word, and let us both 
be present when that word is spoken. If she goes to him and offers 
him her hand in my presence, I would not take it then though she 
were a princess, in lieu of being Lady Anna Lovel. Will he treat 
me as fairly? Will he be as bold to abide by her choice?” 

“You can never marry her, Mr. Thwaite.” 

“Why can I never marry her? Would not my ring be as bind- 
ing on her finger as his? Would not the parson’s word make me 
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and her one flesh and one bone as irretrievably as though I were ten 
times an earl? I amamanand shea woman. What law of God, 
or of man,—what law of nature can prevent us from being man and 
wife? I say that I can marry her,—and with her consent, I will.” 

“Never! You shall never live to call yourself the husband of 
my daughter. I have striven and suffered,—as never woman strove 
and suffered before, to give to my child the name and the rank 
which belong to her. I did not do so that she might throw them 
away on such a one as you. If you will deal honestly by us 

“T have dealt by you more than honesily.” 

“Tf you will at once free her from this thraldom in which you 
hold her, and allow her to act in accordance with the dictates of 
her own heart——.”’ 

“ That she shall do.” 

“Tf you will not hinder us in building up again the honour of the 
family, which was nigh ruined by the iniquities of my husband, we 
will bless you.” 

“T want but one blessing, Lady Lovel.” 

« And in regard to her money———” 

“TI do not expect you to believe me, Countess; but her money 
counts as nothing with me. If it becomes hers and she becomes my 
wife, as her husband I will protect it for her. But there shall be 
no dealing between you and me in regard to money.” 

“There is money due to your father, Mr. Thwaite.” 

“If so, that can be paid when you come by your own. It was not 
lent for the sake of a reward.” 

“ And you will not liberate that poor girl from her thraldom.” 

“She can liberate herself if she will. I have told you what I 
will do. Let her tell me to my face what she wishes.” 

“That she shall never do, Mr. Thwaite ;—no, by heavens. It is 
not necessary that she should have your consent to make such an 
alliance as her friends think proper for her. You have entangled 
her by a promise, foolish on her part, and very wicked on yours, and 
you may work us much trouble. You may delay the settlement of 
all this question,—perhaps for years; and half ruin the estate by 
prolonged lawsuits; you may make it impossible for me to pay your 
father what I owe him till he, and I also, shall be no more; but you 
cannot, and shall not, have access to my daughter.” 

Daniel Thwaite, as he returned home, tried to think it all over 
dispassionately. Was it as the Countess had represented? Was he 
acting the part of the dog in the manger, robbing others of happi- 
ness without the power of achieving his own? He loved the girl, 
and was he making her miserable by his love? He was almost 
inclined to think that the Countess had spoken truth in this respect. 

Antuony TROLLOPE. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


A Simpleton: A Story of the Day. By CHARLES READE. 3 vols. Chapman & 
Hall. 1873. ; 
In the preface to ‘‘ A Simpleton,” out of deference to those unreasonable critics 
who cannot understand that there is no new thing under the sun, Mr. Reade 
has given a list, in the manner of Mr. Buckle, of the ‘‘ sources” from which 
he has drawn his latest work. Most processes of art manufacture have their 
secrets, and some novelists might find it dangerous to disclose so much of the 
mysteries of their craft to the uninitiated. But the candid reader who reflects 
that not even novels can be made out of nothing, will find his admiration for 
the skill with which Mr. Reade works up the raw material ‘‘ gathered in a life 
of study,” rather enhanced than not by his confidences. The preface ends with 
a hope that the author’s aim is ‘‘ too clear to need explanation ;” and we cannot 
go far wrong in supposing that his primary aim, like that of all true story- 
tellers, is to give pleasure; but the methodical, scientific deliberation with 
which he sets about producing the desired end is peculiar to himself. Wide 
experience seems to have led him to share the opinion of those psychologists who 
believe pleasure to consist in a series of ‘‘ neryous shocks,” and to administer 
these shocks secundum artem, in as close and rapid succession as possible, must 
accordingly be the mission of the scientific novelist. The nervous shocks must 
not be too severe for sensitive minds or delicate frames, and therefore the 
skilled narrator is in the habit of throwing out slight preparatory hints calcu- 
lated to bring the intelligent reader into exactly that frame of mind in which 
the impending shock will be most grateful to the nervous system, and on the 
comparatively rare occasions when such preparation is dispensed with, there is 
a tacit understanding, which Mr. Reade is far too honourable to violate, that 
however much appearances may be against him, the real hero will never be 
quite ruined, drowned, starved, or killed by a lion, and that if he chances to 
lose his wits in the second volume, he is sure to find them again in the third. 
Without such confidence the reader’s heart would harden, in self-defence, 
against a hero of whom it was liable to be at any moment bereaved, and the 
author’s choice of suitable occasions for the nervous shock, which the unscien- 
tific sometimes call a sensation, would be limited to adventures not endangering 
life or limb. The first incidents are of this kind, being peaceful triumphs of 
the hero’s professional skill. He begins his career by curing the lady of his 
affections of consumption and tight stays—a decidedly original conception— 
and after saving the lives of two other patients, he goes to sea with a third, for 
whose cure, amongst other things, it is necessary to kill a shark with a new 
and original infernal machine, consisting of a soda-water bottle full of gun- 
powder, exploded by electricity. After this the plot thickens, and we must not 
mar its interest by untimely revelations ; only for the benefit of those who find 
most pleasure in the work of an artist engaged on his own specialité, we may 
mention that there is a raft, with all the ‘“ business,” as the author cynically 
calls it, thereunto appertaining, and that the hero loses his mind and his 
memory exactly at the time when it was most essential to his domestic happi- 
ness and pecuniary prosperity that he should remember that he had a wife 
before he went to sea, and that he had annexed a belt containing precious stones 
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in the short interval between his being half drowned and three-quarters starved. 
In dealing with rafts and lunatics Mr. Reade is facile princeps, and it is as unrea- 
sonable to complain of his recurring to such legitimate subjects of interest as it 
would be to object that, when bent on realism, Mr. Faed generally paints rosy 
sentimental rustics, and Mr. Frith pallid sentimental Cockneys. It would no 
doubt be an offence against realistic probability to introduce more than one raft 
or lunatic into a single novel (unless, of course, the lunatic naturally led the way 
to an asylum), for, the only reason that rafts are more exciting than boats is 
that they are less common—an advantage which they would lose, in fiction as 
in real life, if the same person were liable to encounter them often. Dr. Staines 
(the hero) only falls overboard once, and is saved by a raft—an accident which 
may happen to anybody; but we have a small, though serious, criticism to 
make on the subject of the belt. Given the problem to enrich a hero, a find of 
jewels is as lawful an artifice as a will, a rise in shares, or any like accident, 
and if the diamond-fields had not been discovered, Dr. Staines’s belt would 
have served its purpose admirably ; but since he does go to the diamond-fields, 
and to very good purpose—an episode in the author’s best and more sober 
manner—the belt is clearly de trop, and one is constrained to admit that an 
over-exuberant invention has led him for once to forget the rules of his art, to 
imitate the economy as well as the variety of nature. It is a somewhat similar 
grievance that we are told in the first volume that the heroine remembered 
some words, which are printed in capitals, years after they were spoken, for the 
author has forgotten to redeem this tacit pledge to provide her with a mildly 
thrilling occasion for doing so. But these are trifles. What really makes the 
book, like most of Mr. Reade’s, extremely entertaining, besides the obvious tech- 
nical merits of his style and method, is the breathless rapidity with which the 
scenes are shifted and the incidents heaped upon one another, as if in scorn of 
the sluggish rate at which most people see and apprehend. This at least we 
imagine to be the reason that his novels so often produce the effect of a subtle 
Schlegelian irony, as if he not only wished his readers to be amused, but to be 
a little amused at their own amusement. Several of the characters are lively 
and lifelike, including the ‘‘Simpleton” herself, who is a very nice young 
lady—so much so, that we sincerely hope the moral of the book is not meant 
to be that no one ought to marry a simpleton who is not prepared to be lost at 
sea, and otherwise inconvenienced for a period long enough for “suffering to 
enlighten the giddy brain, widen the narrow mind, improve the trivial heart.” 


Outlines of German Literature. By JosEPpH GosTWIck and RoBERT HARRISON. 
Williams & Norgate. 1873. 
These ‘‘ Outlines” seem to have nearly all the merits that can be desired in a 
text-book, and some which could scarcely have been demanded in a work which 
by scale and profession is nothing more. In less than six hundred pages the 
authors have succeeded in giving an account of German literature from the 
earliest to the present time, which is accurate and intelligible in its main fea- 
tures, indicates fairly the proportion and relations of different tendencies and 
periods, and includes trustworthy summary accounts of all the writers who have 
any claim to figurein a history of German literature, properly socalled. It was 
naturally impossible to make the treatment of so wide a subject equally full 
and interesting on all points; but by diligently abstaining from fine writing 
and controversy, or any other forms of pretension or viewiness, the authors 
have left themselves room to be very sufficiently full upon the classical period, 
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and interesting upon a subject which it would have been excusable to decline 
altogether—the Hegelian and later German philosophy. In general they do 
not aim at originality, either in particular criticisms or abstract theories. For 
the earlier periods the intelligent statement and arrangement of facts supplies 


as much theory as could be ventured upon safely, while in characterizing for 


students writers whose works they are not yet supposed to have read, it is 

evidently more important to mention what is commonly thought about them 

than what may or might be thought. In the case of obscure authors, who may 
fairly be dismissed in a sentence, an occasional Germanism warrants the 
suspicion that the verdict is borrowed complete from manuals current in 

Germany, and this is probably the explanation of the only inaccuracy we have 

noticed. In the list of Werner’s dramatic works, the Sons of the Valley (Sohne 

des Thales) has, by an amusing oversight, been turned into the ‘‘ Sons of Thales.” 

The omissions are not much more important. No criticism is attempted of 

living writers, for reasons that are perhaps sufficient; but it would have been 
possible, even in a mere catalogue raisonnée, to give the young student a hint as 
to which names it would be certainly unnecessary to look for hereafter in the 
book of fame. On the other hand, a rather fuller account of the dramatic liter- 
ature of Young Germany would have been welcome, for though it is perfectly 
true that ‘‘ this is a department in which failures are rather numerous ’’—one 
might say, very numerous—the passion for failing in that particular line is 
too strong to be left out of account in a survey of contemporary authorship. 
In a second edition the lists of specialists might also be revised with advantage, 
soasto make the index areally complete catalogue of well-known writers. At 
present names like Hugo, Savigny, Heyne, Bekker, Wagner, Oken, Haeckel, 
and more scientific celebrities than we will attempt to enumerate, are conspicuous 
by their absence. Still it would be hard to speak too highly of the conscien- 
tiousness and judgment with which these ‘‘ Outlines” have been put together. 

They would be invaluable for school use, if there are any schools in which the 

German language and literature are taught intelligently together. 

The Rajas of the Punjab : being the History of the Principal States in the Punjab, 
and their Political Relations with the British Government. 2nded. By LEPEL 
H. Grirrin. Triibner. 1873. 

Mr. Griffin’s work presupposes so much knowledge of Indian history and 

affairs in the reader, and aims so exclusively at being instructive, that it speaks 

well for Indians that it should have reached a second edition. The history of the 
states of Pattiala and Jhind, which are given at most length, are typical and 
by no means unfavourable illustrations of the dealings of the British Govern- 
ment with small native Powers. The narrative is not much coloured by the 
author’s belief that these dealings haye ‘‘ been uniformly liberal, enlightened, 
and just ;” for he does not conceal the real difficulty that has always been 
found in fixing a standard of justice, to regulate the relations of rival political 
bodies of arbitrary composition, coexisting in a state of nature. It is equally 
hard to blame or be convinced by the reasoning of the Governor-General, 
who in 1846 held that it was important to extend British protection to the Sikh 
populations, because, though they did not wish for it, it might be supposed 
that they would do so as soon as they had had experience of its advantages. 

In the minds of other officials the principles of eternal justice and the English 

law of real estate seem to have been indissolubly associated; at least, in the 

frequent cases of disputed succession recorded, whenever native custom was 
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silent or doubtful, it was held that the crown must descend as nearly as pos- 
sible like an English manor. The book is valuable as a chronicle of small, but 
by no means unimportant, historical events. 


The Gateway to the Polynia: A Voyage to Spitzbergen. From the Journal of 
J.C. Wetxs, R.N. With numerous Illustrations. King & Co. 1873. 
Mr. Wells agrees with the German geographers, that the Pole must be reached 
by way of Spitzbergen. His party ‘‘ spoke” Professor Nordenskiold’s expedi- 
tion, but did nothing of geographical importance itself, and a remarkable 
observation—a sounding in 600 fathoms, lat. 80° 32’ N., long. 9° 50’ E., which 
gave a minimum temperature of 28}°, with a maximum of 64°—was not 
repeated or confirmed ; so that it is impossible not to suspect some inaccuracy 
in the reading or instruments. As to the sport described, the life of polar 
bears is so hard that there can be little inhumanity in shooting them, and as 
they have an erroneous belief that they are a match for men, they do not mind 
being hunted. But there are few extenuating circumstances about the murder 
of seals, and that of whales and narwhals is too profitable and uncleanly to 
excite much interest. But if the illustrations are to be trusted, the unearthly 
beauty of Spitzbergen scenery must be enough by itself to repay the traveller. 
A better map would have made the introductory chapter and the interesting 

account of Barentsz’s yoyage more useful. 

The History of Jesus of Nazara, considered in its connection with the National 
Life of Israel, and related in Detail. By Dr. THEODORE KEIM. Williams & 
Norgate. 1873. 

This is the first volume of the Theological Translation Library, which is to 

familiarise English readers with the broader results of German biblical criticism. 

The choice is a happy one, for the writer’s tone is unaffectedly moderate and 

his competence unquestioned, while he is one of the theologians, commoner 

perhaps in Germany than here, who break the shock of a too disintegrating 
criticism to themselves and their readers by appearing rather more certain of 
the truth of one or two favourite hypotheses than the evidence seems exactly to 
warrant. In this way the tradition of believing something is kept up. This 
volume includes an examination of the Jewish and Gentile sources, besides the 

Four Gospels, and of the political, religious, and intellectual condition of the 

Jews, with the parties into which those of Palestine were divided. 

A History of Crimein England, illustrating the Changes of the Laws inthe Progress 
of Civilisation. Written from the Public Records and other Contemporary 
Evidence. By LUKE OWEN PIKE, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Vol. I. From 
the Roman Invasion to the Accession of Henry VII. Smith, Elder & Co. 
1873. 

The author of this work compares his task to that of the historian of civili- 

sation, and it certainly has the same initial difficulty to encounter; that where 

the data are sufficient to make generalisation safe, they are too various to be 
easily classed, while if the facts are scanty the very simplicity of the statement 
derived from them bears with it its own condemnation. But it is obvious 
that so long as the historian of crime relies exclusively upon public records 
and legal reports, his conclusions must be trustworthy as far as they go, and 
materials of this kind become abundant at a comparatively early date. The 
leading idea of Mr. Pike’s work is that modern crime is the effete descendant 
of the normal violence of society emerging from a state of nature. He 
estimates Roman civilisation very highly, and perhaps rather over-estimates 
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the extent to which it was naturalised in Britain; at least, while lamenting 
the completeness he does not explain the ease with which its traces were 
obliterated by the barbarian Teutonic invaders. The guild system or Peace- 
pledge, which he regards as different developments of the same institution, 
furnished, according to him, the foundation for the new order of police ; while 
the cognate practice of compurgation brings very clearly into relief the 
necessary relation between the law of a period and its morality. The responsi- 
bility of the tithing or hundred-men for each other’s offences might seem 
practically neutralised by their right to clear each other by oath, and this 
was the result, unless the offence was one which really shocked the conscience 
of the community, in which case it would consent to take its share of the 
legal penalty rather than allow the offender to escape condemnation altogether. 
The more disinterested reluctance of juries to convict under laws popularly 
considered to be unjust, is a later manifestation of the same tendency. The 
author aims at connecting the primitive right of private war with the ‘ forcible 
entries” of feudal times, and these with modern burglary. Another point 
on which Mr. Pike suggests reflections is whether the tenderness of English 
law towards criminals dates perhaps from the days when those who would now 
be considered criminals were scarcely a minority in. society; but in making 
the current estimate of crime the measure of moral progress it must, of course, 
be remembered that the amount of odium attached to a crime really affects 
the criminality of its commission. Granted that the number of robberies 
with violence committed in a year in England has diminished in proportion 
to the population since the twelfth or fourteenth century, the change is not 
all progress, because housebreaking is a more demoralising employment now 
than in the days when it was frequently practised by knights, clerks, and 
respectable burghers. A very interesting and instructive chapter gives a 
classified account of the criminal prosecutions recorded for the year before 
the Black Death, A. D. 1348; it is noted asa sign of the jealousy which the 
privileges of the clergy excited, that of the many clerks tried for various 
offences hardly one received an acquittal, while the chances were rather 
against the conviction of a lay prisoner. In handling so wide a subject, a 
uniformly complete grasp or mastery of it can scarcely be expected, but this 
first volume abounds in suggestive glimpses of a past society, and the author’s 
own ideas and inferences will probably become more distinct and definite 
in shape as the work proceeds. The notes are arranged on an original plan, 
which leaves the main text undisturbed by signs of reference, while the’ 


student who is only anxious “for facts and authorities, may find them all 
at the end of the volume. 


The Religious History of Ireland, Primitive, Papal, and Protestant. By JamEs 
GopKIN. King & Co. 1873. 

It is hardly fair to complain of a writer on religious parties for being too 
impartial; but we cannot help thinking Mr. Godkin’s facts would have been 
more instructive if he had allowed himself to have a theory as to what they 
prove. The concluding chapters, for instance, give so faithful a picture of the 
present state of the rival Churches, that it is as impossible, after reading them, as 
it would be after a visit to Ireland, to hazard an opinion as to their real prospects 
or comparative strength. The sections dealing with the history of the sixteenth 
ond seventeenth centuries are the most readable, and perhaps the best. 


Evirn Srmrcox. 





